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CHAPTER I. 

“‘WuituHeER do you ride to-day, my dear?” said 
Mrs. Florence to her daughter, as the latter, 
attired in a handsome equestrian dress, entered 
the parlor. 

“T don’t know, mamma—just where the fancy 
of the moment takes me,” replied the daughter, 
stooping to kiss her mother’s forehead, and then 


proceeding to arrange her riding hit before ‘tire ¢ 


mirror. SAK ee ie 

“Do not go far, my child. I never see you 
venture out thus alone without a ee 
that something is to happen.?.”: : , 

“But you have so many *piecentinents, “and 
all to no purpose,” gaily replied her daughter, 
“that I think we can afford to disregard them 
by this time. Yet, mamma,” she said, approach- 
ing her parent again, and throwing a fair arm 
fondly around the neck of that loved object, ‘if 
it really alarms you, I will give up riding.” 

The widowed mother looked up fondly at her 
beautiful child, and kissing her, said— 

““No, no, Alice, you shall not deprive yourself 
of almost the sole pleasure left to you. Pursue 
your daily rides. In this primitive district, so 
far removed from the high roads of commerce, 
there can be no real peril in riding out unat- 
tended: it is an idle, foolish fear on my part: 
only as you were always accustomed, in your 
dear father’s life, to have a servant when you 
rode, it seems odd to see you now without one: 
that is all; I dare say I shall soon get accustomed 
to it, as to other sacrifices.” 

‘‘Never think of it as a sacrifice again, 
mamma,” replied the beautiful girl. ‘Nothing 
is a sacrifice to me, while I have you left.” 

‘God bless you, Alice,” answered the mother. 
“Tam glad that, notwithstanding the reverses, 





you can still keep your beautiful Arab.” 
Vou. XVII.—1 


Alice for reply put her arm around her mother’s 
waist, and drew her to the window. A superb 
white steed, ready caparisoned, and held by the 
sole male servant of the establishment, who offi- 
ciated as groom and gardener both, stood pawning 
the earth in front of the cottage. 

“Ts he not beautiful?” said Alice, enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘‘I do believe, dear mamma, that, next to 


‘you, I love Arab better than anything on earth. 
How’ flettly he carries me! 


How boldly we leap 
the ditches and fences in our way! Oh! mamma, 
theye.is nothing 8o exhilirating as to gallop over 
the: hills oxi.e' bracing October morning like this, 
and as you reach each new acclivity, catch a 
taste of the sea-breeze that drifts far inland, 
when the wind, as now,is from the east. And 
then, to pull up on some lofty height, and see 
glimpses of the ocean away in the distance, with 
perchance a sail whitening his dark, green bosom. 
Nothing, nothing makes the blood so dance in the 
veins, or fills the heart with equal exultation!” 

The parent looked up admiringly at her child 
as the latter thus spoke: and indeed others, less 
favorably prejudiced, might have done the same. 
Alice was one of those tall, aristocratic-looking 
creatures, who, notwithstanding a certain slim- 
ness, realized, perhaps, the highest ideal of female 
beauty. Her figure was of the lordly Norman 
type, and perfect in its proportions; while every 
movement was graceful, yet dignified. Her face 
was of that almost divine beauty which we see in 
the Beatrice Cenci of Guido. The same dazzling 
complexion, the same blue eyes, the same golden 
hair; but combined with these also the same air 
of high resolve and almost masculine courage 
chiseled about the lines of the brow and mouth. 
Her countenance, always lovely, was now tran- 
scendantly beautiful, for it glowed all over with 
enthusiasm. 
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Her mother, we have said, looked up at her 
fondly. Mrs. Florence, the widow of a Boston 
merchant, supposed to be a millionaire while 
living, but whose estate after his death scarcely 
yielded a surplus sufficient to afford his wife and 
only child a bare subsistence, was a woman. of a 
loving, tender heart, but without any of that 
masculine strength of character which Alice in- 
herited from the father. But for Alice, the widow 
would have broken down under the loss of a 
dearly loved husband and the unexpected revul- 
sion of fortune. It was Alice who comforted 
the despairing Mrs. Florence; who planned their 
removal to the economical district where they now 
lived; and who, by constantly denying herself a 
thousand little accustomed luxuries, managed to 
make their scanty income sufficient for their sup- 
port. The widowed mother not only loved her as 
a daughter, but looked up to her unconsciously 
as an adviser. 

‘‘Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Florence, with a 
sigh, ‘‘if you enjoy your rides—that is all! But 
I am sure I had rather be sitting here, looking at 
my flowers, than galloping over the finest country 
in the world. But you are just like your dear 
father, who was the boldest and handsomest rider 
of ‘his day.” A tae 

“Good bye, mamma,” said Alice, laughingly, 


spoiled.” . And with the words she broke from 
her parent, left the apartment, and wae secn the 
next moment running lightly down’ thé’ steps, 
daintily holding her riding-skirt up with her 
small, but heavily gloved hand. With the nim- 
bleness of a deer she vaulted into the saddle, 
gathered up the reins with a firm hand, and nod- 
ding a gay adieu to her mother, was off, her 
spirited steed scattering the gravel right and left 
from beneath his hoofs. 

‘“‘ Dear child,” said her mother, thus left alone, 
“may heaven protect thee. Yet it sometimes 
seems,” she added, with a sigh, ‘‘as if I was 
destined to lose my Alice. I love her too much, 
to keep her with me. And yet, oh! Father in 
heaven,” she continued, lifting her eyes, now 
dimmed with tears, above, ‘spare thou this, my 
only comfort on earth; temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb, and leave me something for which 
to hope.” 

CHAPTER ITI. 

A succession of inviting views, one following 
another as hill after hill was surmounted, had 
lured Alice on, until, on reaching a lofty elevation 
she was surprised to see an unknown view of the 
ocean rolling in almost at her feet. For the first 
time since she set out she became aware how far 


aad 


she had gone. She drew forth her delicate little 
watch, one of the few relics of better days which 
she had retained, and was surprised to find that 
nearly three hours had elapsed since she left home. 
The country about was entirely strange to her. 
Never before had she protracted her ride so far, 
She had not intended to be absent three hours 
in all, and she began immediately to reproach 
herself, for she knew that long before she could’ 
return, her mother would be alarmed at her pro- 
longed delay. 

Just then a lad driving a wagon to mill ap- 
peared in sight. She accosted him and asked the 
distance to B——, in whose suburbs her mother’s 
cottage was located. The boy answered that the 
distance, by the high road, was twenty miles. 

‘‘Twenty miles!” said Alice, indespair. ‘Surely 
there must be some shorter road.” 

“‘Oh! yes, ma’am, there is,” replied the lad, 
‘‘to them, as goes by the beach: it saves a matter 
of six miles.” 


Alice. 

‘¢You turn off at the double house yonder, and 
keep down the lane until you come out on the 
shore; then, follow the beach as far as you can 


‘{—-it is-three miles or so—when you will reach 
ithe high road again, just by Wallington Church.” 
“if I stay to hear myself praised, I shall be 3° 


“Thank you,” cried Alice, too eager to get 
home to stop for further explanations; and, as 
she spoke, shé gave her spirited steed a cut with 
the 'riding*whip, which made him spring almost 
from under her. The next instant she was gal- 
loping toward the lane that led to the sea-shore, 
The lad looked after her in stupid wonder: he 
had never seen anything half so beautiful or 
brave. ‘TI reckon,” he cried, ‘that’s one of the 
circus riders, from Bosting, that Jim talks about.” 

The morning had been so far clear, though the 
atmosphere, for more than twenty-four hours, 
had foreboded a storm, A bracing, north-east 
wind had been blowing the preceding night, as 
well as all day; and had been steadily increasing. 
Alice had not noticed this, however, until she 
drew up to speak to the boy. As she turned to 
descend toward the ocean, the screen of woods 
and hills that had hitherto protected her was 
suddenly removed, when the violence of the gale 
almost took her hat from her head. She cared 
little for this, however, but stooped forward to 
breast the tempest, and dashed rapidly down the 
hill, knowing that her course, when she once 
reached the beach, would bring the wind on her 
back. She scarcely looked up until her horse’s 
hoofs, ceasing to clatter on the rocky descent, 
struck the firm, smooth sand of the beach: but 





when she did, and for the first time gazed 





‘‘And how do you reach the beach?” asked 
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seaward, she could scarcely restrain a cry of 
alarm, courageous as she was. 

Low, leaden-colored clouds driving rapidly in 
from the eastward, had completely shut out the 
sunshine and involved the entire scene in gloom. 
Beneath this foreboding sky the wild waves were 
trooping onward toward the beach, mountain- 
high, and everywhere whitened with foam. Still, 
after a moment’s reflection, Alice saw nothing to 
fear. The lad knew the country well, as his 
words showed, and he would not have recom- 
mended this road to her if there was danger. 
And how could there be danger? She might get 
wet, if it came on ts rain, but that was all: and, 
to recompense for this, what was more glorious 
than the sight of the ocean ina storm! These 
were her hasty reflections, as she drew in her 
rein and hesitated: then, urging on her steed, 
she started for a gallop along the beach. 

For a mile she maintained an unbroken pace. 
The smooth road under foot, the breeze that 
would have been too sharp for anything but a 
gallop, and the roar of the tremendous surf that 
broke beside her gave a wild exhiliration to the 
spirits of the bold rider, which all can compre- 
hend who have been, like her, on horseback, 
amid the raging of the elements. On, on she 
dashed, her veil flying behind her, her cheek 
flushed with excitement. Suddenly a jutting rock 
presented itself, to the foot of which the billows 
nearly approached. She did not hesitate. Some- 
thing told her that a clear road lay beyond; 
and, with a word of encouragement to her half 
affrighted horse, she dashed through, the waves 
wetting the hoofs of the smoking steed. 

She was not mistaken. The cliff she had just 
passed formed the southern end of a deep, horse- 
shoe-like indentation of the coast; and now a 
wide, level beach, about two miles in extent, 
opened before her. This beach was terminated, 
at its northern extremity, by a high rock, that 
rose like a wall more than two hundred feet 
above the sands. Alice’s first look, after she 
had scanned the beach, was at this cliff, to see 
ifthe road beneath was passable. To her joy 
she beheld a strong stretch of sand, with boulders 
scattered here and there, between the foot of the 
rock and the sea; and, on a second scrutiny, she 
saw.a plainly defined water-mark, traced by the 
sea-weed by the last tide, at least three hundred 
feet distant from the precipice. 

“Now, Arab,” she said, exultingly, at this 
sight, ‘fly, fly, my brave friend, and we shall be 
home before the dinner hour after all. Beyond 
yonder promontory lies the spire of Wallington, 
and from thence it is scarcely an hour’s gallop 
to the cottage.” 











The noble animal seemed to understand her, 
and to have participated both in her momentary 
fear, and in her present joy; he spurned the 
sands with his rapid hoofs, and fairly flew along 
his path. 

Half the distance had already been traversed, 
when Alice, who had been watching in proud 
admiration the scud whitening the ocean every 
where, turned her glance toward the promontory. 
What was her horror to behold the water-mark 
already obliterated by the advancing tide, which 
boiled and foamed around the huge boulders now 
fast disappearing! She had forgotten to esti- 
mate the influence of the gale in throwing in an 
unusually high surf, as also to reflect that as the 
beach was comparatively level, a very small rise 
in the tide would submerge it; but both these 
things now rushed upon her mind, and, brave 
as she was, she turned pale with terror, as she 
checked her horse. 

‘‘What is to be done?” she cried aloud, in- 
voluntarily. ‘‘At the rate at which the tide is 
coming in, the foot of the promontory will be 
impassable by the time I reach it. I will retrace 
my steps,” she said, with instant decision, ‘that 
is my only chance.” 

She turned her horse’s head as she spoke, but 
what was her dismay when she beheld the road 
by the southern promontory already buried in 
the wild waters, that breaking at its foot, threw 
their spray half way up the precipitious assent. 
Escape, by either way, she saw impossible. The 
reins dropped from her hands, which she clasped 
to her face. : 

‘¢Oh! mother, mother,’”’ she cried, ‘‘ who shall 
break to you the tidings? Who shall dare carry 
my drowned corpse to your door, even if the 
ocean should cast it ashore?” 

But it was not in the nature of Alice to sub- 
mit silently to death, while even a ray of hope 
remained. The promontory ahead was yet un- 
reached by the waters, and, if she spared no 
time in pushing forward, it might not be entirely 
impassable. Even though the tide should be at 
its base, Arab could swim, and a bold rider might 
force him through. At any rate this was the 
only prospect of escape. Blaming herself for the 
momentary halt, by which precious moments had 
been lost, she urged her faithful animal to his 
utmost speed. Arab darted forward like a gull 
shooting down the wind, and Alice, with pale 
cheeks and compressed lips, awaited the result. 

Swifter and swifter the gallant steed swept 
over the sands; but nearer and wilder came the 
advancing tide to the foot of the cliff. Alice saw, 
with breathless horror, that the waves would 
cover the path before she could reach it; but 
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nevertheless she pressed on with high resolve 
of a courageous heart, that does its utmost even 
in moments of despair. The critical point was 
still more than two hundred yards distant, when 
a tremendous breaker hurled itself against the 
base of the cliff, flinging its white cold spray up 
the face of the rock as high as the yard-arm of a 


_ first rate man-of-war. Another and another wave 


followed, submerging the sands entirely, and half 
burying even those of the boulders that lay close 
in by the cliff. Yet still Alice urged on her steed. 
Snorting wildly, Arab would have shrunk back, 
but his mistress, encouraging him with her voice, 
pushed him at the pass. A breaker had just 
spent itself, and was receding: she thought this 
a favordble moment; and she struck her steed 
sharply with her whip. He sprank forward gal- 
lantly, and had already passed what she thought 
the critical point, when, to her despair, she saw 
that the waters bathed the feet of the cliff for at 
least fifty yards further on. 

Her hopes sank within her. She felt the blood 
coursing back to her heart; and her heart itself 
seemed to cease beating. A chill horror over- 
came all her nerves. Yet mechanically she still 
urged Arab forward. A second breaker, how- 
ever, thundering in at this moment almost swept 
the faithful animal from his feet, and nearly flung 
Alice from the saddle, her hat falling off in the 
concussion. No longer able to keep her seat 
unassisted, she grasped the neck of her steed 
mechanically with her right hand, while, with 
distended eyes, she gazed on a third billow that 
was now roaring in toward her. On came this 
mountainous wave, towering, towering, towering, 
until its dark and glistening front rose almost 
perpendicularly overhead. Alice was breathless 
with horror. Suddenly a speck of foam appeared 
at one extremity of this long wall of water; it ran 
swiftly along the top, curling over as it advanced; 
and then, with a roar as of a hundred batteries, 
the huge mass plunged headlong, burying steed 
and rider ffom sight in a whirlwind of foam. A 
wild shrill scream of a woman, lost in the shriek 
of a horse in his last agony, rose over the howling 
of the wind and the cry of the frightened gulls; 
and then all, the moment after, were overwhelmed 
in the thunder of the breaker. 





CHAPTER III. 


On the morning of that day a pleasure yacht, ? 





harbor. Accordingly the helm was put up, and 
the course laid for Wallington Bay, which hap- 
pened to be under the lee. 

A gay party it was on board of that yacht. 
Fortune had showered her gifts on all present, 
but on none more than on Arthur Mordaunt, the 
owner of the dashing little craft. As he sat now 
in the midst of his guests, towering half a head 
above the tallest, with his handsome and intelli- 
gent countenance lighted up with the excitement 
of conversation, he presented the beau ideal of 
manly beauty. The sailor’s dress in which all 
were attired, particularly became Mordaunt, 
especially the low, Byron collar which revealed 
a throat that might have come from the chisel of 
Praxitiles. 

‘«¢T wonder you have never married, Mordaunt,” 
said one of his friends, lighting a fresh cigar. 
‘‘Honestly, I believe you would be far happier: 
you were made for that sort of thing; only we 
should lose this pleasant yachting, and faith! I 
should be sorry for that.” 

“You need not be alarmed, my dear fellow,” 
replied Mordaunt. ‘I shall never marry until I 
am really in love; and I have yet to see the 
woman who has permanently touched my heart. 
Flirtations one has by dozens; but love is a dif- 
ferent matter.” 

‘“‘You are fastidious!” replied another of his 
guests. 

‘Who does not know that?” interposed the 
first speaker. ‘‘What dwelling is so recherche as 
Mordaunt’s bachelor establishment? What horses 
are so choice? What yacht is so beautiful? The 
fact is, Mordaunt wants a wife who shall be more 
than mortal; so I think our bachelor yachting is 
likely to last till he dies of old age.” 

“Oh! I should not give up yachting,” replied 
Mordaunt, laughing, ‘‘even if I were married, 
though, perhaps, I should be more select in my 
invitations, for I would take my wife along.” 

‘The deuce you would?” cried several in a 
breath. 

“Yes! and there’s the point, answered Mor- 
daunt. ‘*When I marry, I wish a wife who is 
both beautiful and brave; one who can grace 
ball-room, yet is not afraid to. back a horse or 
steer a yacht——” 

**An amazon, in short,” cried all, with a roar 


Sof laughter, ‘‘what the Parisians call lionnes.’”’ 


“Oh! no, no,” said Mordaunt. ‘Above all 
things I detest the lionnes. I knew one in Paris, 


the property of a young Bostonian of fortune, was ; who swam in a bet with another in the Seine— 
returning from the last cruise of the season. The } she was a perfect human monster, neither man 
experienced pilot saw, in the gathering clouds } nor woman—faugh! it makes me angry to think 
of her. Now my taste is for a woman who is 
feminine at all times,’ but yet is not a coward: 


eastward, the impending storm, and advised that 
all sail should be made at once for the nearest 
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one who can share my passion for out-of-door 
exercises, yet not cease to be a lady. There are 
plenty of such in England. But here, too fre- 
quently, our females are either hot-house plants, 
or flaunting sun-flowers——” 

“ And, by George,” said one, interrupting him, 
“yonder goes a horsewoman who is bold enough, 
and, as well asI can judge at this distance, beau- 
tiful enough too. I would not be in her peril for 
a thousand dollars.” 

All eyes followed the direction of the speaker’s 
finger, and beheld, at the distance of more than 
a mile, a solitary female on horseback, riding 
under the cliffs along the beach. 

Mordaunt seized the spy-glass, and took a long 
look at Alice, for she it was. 

“‘She is beautiful as an Houri,” he said, shut- 
ting the telescope,” and as brave as Zenobia. 
But she is in imminent peril. The tide is making 
so fast that it will soon render the promontory 
ahead impassable, and return by the way she 
came is already cut off by the waters.” 

““Good God!—what is to be done?” cried an- 
other, who had meantime been using the glass. 

‘We must put about,” said Mordaunt. ‘We 
are already to leeward of the point, and shall 
have difficulty to beat up, at least in time to assist 
her; but we must try.” 

The pilot here ventured to hint that the yacht 
might be beached, if any such hazardous experi- 
ment was tried. 

“T don’t care for the yacht,” said Mordaunt, 


‘but I think there is no danger. We’ll beat up ; 





The most breathless suspense now ensued. The 
yacht and Alice were rapidly approaching each 
other from opposite points. The former, how- 
ever, was still comparatively far from the pro- 
montory, when the first breaker cut off the escape 
of Alice. 

‘‘Launch the boat,” cried Mordaunt, eagerly. 
“Jack, you &nd Bill accompany me. We must 
trust to our oars.” 

‘¢ How nobly she dashes at the pass,” cried one 
of his friends. ‘Did you see that cut with the 
whip? There she seizes the opportunity when 
the wave has receded; she thinks there is but a 
few yards to pass instead of that long stretch of 
sand; ah! now she beholds the real extent of the 
peril; there, a breaker nearly buries her; no! 
she still holds on, but her hat is gone; she cannot 
longer control her affrighted horse ; God of heaven 
that roller has buried her forever!” 

An awful silence succeeded these breathless 
words. The life-boat was not yet launched, and 
Mordaunt still remained on deck. He was pale 
with excitement. Every eye was fixed on. the 
spot where Alice had disappeared; but an age 
seemed to pass before the huge breaker rolled 
backward. At last, the receding waters disclosed 
the steed struggling in the undertow; but his 
fearless rider was gone. Her hat alone was seen 
floating out in the breakers. 

“It is all over, you can do no good,” cried 
several, ‘‘that sea will drown you, Mordaunt.” 

By this time the boat was rocking aside, and 
her crew stood ready for their leader, if he deter- 


till we get to windward of the point, when I’ll } mined to go. 


take the life-boat and leave you. Two of the 
crew will answer my purpose. As sure as there 
is a heaven, that courageous girl, unless we do 
this, will be drowned.” 

* And even that can’t save her,” said the pilot. 

The yacht, however, was put about, and lying 
close to the wind, soon began to regain precious 
ground. As she plunged into the head-seas, 
every spar straining and timber creaking, the 
cheek of more than one on board blanched; but 
no one ventured to remonstrate. All felt, with 
Mordaunt himself, that the duty to attempt a 
rescue demanded a risk. 

‘‘Ah! she sees her danger now,” cried one, 
“she stops, she looks back, she hesitates. And 
now she has decided, for she dashes forward, 
even fleeter than before!” 

‘Gallant creature,” cried Mordaunt, ‘‘she is 
worth risking a dozen lives for! Most of her sex 
would have stopped, paralyzed with terror, till 
the tide was upon her; but she sees her only 
chance, and loses not a second in availing herself 
of it.” 





‘<I will recover her_body at least, or die,” said 
Mordaunt, as he leaped aboard the slight cockle- 
shell. ‘‘Give way, my lads.” 

The little craft shot off, and held*stubbornly 
on its way, now appearing, now disappearing, as 
the huge billows sunk and rose between it and 
the yacht. We shall leave the latter and follow 
Mordaunt. . 

Nearly ten minutes elapsed before the boat 
reached the vicinity where Alice had disappeared, 
a period that seemed an hour to Mordaunt. The 
surf was now breaking high all round the pro- 
montory, and this, combined with the boulders 
scattered about, rendered approach to the spot 
perilous in the extreme. When as close in as it 
was deemed prudent to go, Mordaunt half rose 
and looked round. 

“Yonder is the horse; poor fellow he is dead,” 
he cried, after a moment. ‘He has drifted past 
the point and into Wallington Bay. We must 
seek there for the lady too; for a strong current 
seems to set in that direction. Ha! what is that? 
A skirt floating on the water—it is she—now, & 
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hundred dollars a-piece, lads, for doing your best 
—give way, give way.” 

The stout oaken oars almost snapped, so sinewy 
were the efforts of the crew, and the boat shot 
rapidly forward. Rapidly Mordaunt neared the 
inanimate form, whose identity was no longer 
doubtful. Utterly careless of danger, for but 
one thought now possessed him, that of rescuing 
the body, in the hope that life might not yet be 
quite extinct, he steered the boat right in among 
the breakers, following the helpless form of Alice. 

He reached the body, and attempted to grasp 
it. But it eluded his grasp, and the boat, no 
longer steered by a skilful hand, whirled over. 
On the instant, Mordaunt and her crew were 
tumbling in the breakers. But the men, as if 
anticipating what would have been their leader’s 
commands, grasped at the cords that hung from 
the sides of the craft, and thus held her firmly; 
while Mordaunt, luckily a bold and powerful 
swimmer, dived after the disappearing figure of 
Alice. He was fortunate in grasping the skirt 
of her dress almost immediately; but, the next 
moment, a new breaker overwhelmed them and 
both disappeared from sight. 

Meantime, however, the boat and her crew had 
been carried in on the preceding surge; and the 
boat having been righted dexterously, was now 
heading the breakers, to go in search of Mor- 
daunt. The men soon caught sight of their leader, 
as, holding Alice with one arm, while, with the 
other he steered his way, he rode inward on a 
third breaker. The boat shot like an arrow to- 
ward him; he grasped one of her cords; and, on 
the instant, the crew sprang out, dragging her 
toward the beach. The manceuvre was executed 
so skilfully and rapidly that, when the fourth 
breaker rolled in, it did not submerge the party, 
nor was the undertow afterward sufficient to carry 
them out again to sea. Before a fifth surge could 
overtake them, they were safely landed on the dry 
beach. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Fortunatety a farm-house was in sight, close 
to, the shore of the bay, and thither Mordaunt 
hastened with his inanimate burden. Alice, to 
all appearance, was lifeless; but he reflected that 
persons, who had been in the water even longer 
than she, were sometimes recovered; and he was 
resolved not to despair until every effort at re- 
suscitation had been tried in vain. As he gazed 
on the pallid face that rested on his shoulders, he 
said involuntarily aloud, ‘‘surely so much loveli- 
ness cannot perish thus.” 

One of the men had ran before to announce 
the accident, so that when Mordaunt approached 





with his burden, the farmer’s wife and her two 
daughters were standing at the door with anxious 
faces. 

“This way—this way,” cried the dame, open- 
ing the door of the best chamber, which, as cus- 
tomary in that section of the country, was on the 
first floor, ‘poor, dear creature—God grant she 
may yet have life!” 

It would be impossible to describe the anxiety 
with which Mordaunt paced up and down the 
wide hall of the old house, while the females of 
the family were engaged in their sacred task of 
endeavoring to resuscitate the inanimate Alice. 
Minute after minute elapsed, yet nothing was 
heard from the bed-room. It seemed to Mor- 
daunt as if an hour had passed, when the door 
was, at last, opened. 

‘<What news?” he cried, springing forward and 
seizing the dame’s hand. ‘Does she live?” 

*¢She does!” was the answer. 

«‘Thank God!” cried Mordaunt, and his nerves, 
overwrought by the incidents of the morning, 
gave way: for a moment he felt the weakness of a 
woman; and he turned away to hide a gush of 
tears. 

When Alice had sufficiently revived to be sen- 
sible, her first inquiry was after her mother. She 
told her name, and begged that some one might be 
sent for her parent. Mordaunt, who watched still 
outside the chamber-door, offered to gallop him- 
self on the service, if a horse could be found. 
The dame said there was a spare beast in the 
stable, and fortunately a good one: at which Mor- 
daunt, saddling the animal himself, left the house 
on his errand. 

When he reached the cottage of Mrs. Florence 
his horse was allinafoam. He flung himself off 
and hurried in. What was his astonishment to re- 
cognize, where he had expected to see a stranger, 
the intimate friend of his deceased mother, the 
widow of his father’s old partner! But his sur- 
prise was not greater than that of Mrs. Florence. 
Alice, however, was the first thought of the parent. 
Already alarmed by her daughter’s protracted ab- 
sence, the wet dress of her visitor woke all her 
maternal fears. 

‘¢My child,” she cried. ‘Oh! Mr. Mordaunt, 
do you come from my child?” 

“She is alive—and in no danger,” said Mor- 
daunt, and then in a few rapid words he told his 
errand. Before half an hour, a carriage had been 
procured, and Mordaunt was accompanying Mrs. 
Florence to see her daughter. 

That afternoon Alice was sufficiently recovered 
to sit up. Her mother had brought part of a 
wardrobe with her, and the patient, attired ina 
neat neglige dress, which made her all the more 
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lovely from its reminding the spectator of the 
danger she had escaped, waited to receive and 
thank Mordaunt. The latter had been meantime 
to Wallington, where his yacht lay at anchor, and. 
had exchdnged his wet, sailor’s attire, for the 
simple black dress of a gentleman. 

When the door opened, and Mordaunt entered, 
the blushes that dyed the cheeks of Alice rendered 
her beautiful beyond comparison. She looked 
np at Mordaunt, with eyes beaming unutterable 
gratitude, but, unable to find words, she burst 
into tears. 

“She is nervous yet,” saig Mrs. Florence, 
drawing Alice to her bosom, ‘‘why, my dear 
child, where is all your courage?” 

But Mordaunt was scarcely less composed. He 
had trembled like a leaf as he took the hand of 
Alice; and. these tears destroyed what little self- 
command he had left. When next Alice looked 
up, and her eyes tremblingly met his, his own 





dropped before her gaze. Ah! where was the 
bravery of either? Love had made both cowards. 
The great peril they had that day shared together, 
combined with Mordaunt’s admiration for her 
bold spirit, stood in the place of months of inti- 
macy, and they already loved. 

It was nearly a year, however, before Mordaunt 
was allowed, in due course, to woo, to sue for, 
and to wed Alice. And a happy couple they have 
made! Their splendid mansion is seen in the 
most fashionable street of Boston, and their 
country-seat overlooks the ocean from one of 
the,choicest spots in the vicinity. Every luxury, 
in short, that wealth can bring, is theirs. Nor is 
this all. The most perfect sympathy reigns be- 
tween them. Alice is still as bold an equestrian 
as ever,and has become as resolute a sailor as 
her husband; but she is not the less the belle 
of the ball-room, or, better than all, the tender 
companion of the social hearth. 





THE HAUN#®PED SPRING. 





BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 





On! magic well, that hidden lies 
Deep in the lone and charmed isle, 
Oh! glorious fount, that fair would rise, 
O’erflow my spirit—wake and smile! 


The enchanter—love’s divining-rod 
Betrays where hushed thy waters well, 

Thou own’st the presence of the God, 
Thou thrill’st beneath th’ unerring spell. 


The dreamed ideal comes at last, 

The warm, true heart—the clear, calm mind, 
Th’ exalted purpose, pure, yet vast, 

The regal will—the taste refined. 


The dreamed ideal comes at last, 
The generous faith—the earnest love, 


The wild wave flows—the sleep is past, 
The glorious morning breaks above. 


And spirit-flowers wake and smile 
With lavish bloom, beneath the ray, 
And all the lone, enchanted isle 
Is fairy-land this Eden-day! 


Oh, sealed Spring! within my soul 
Where all night long a spirit passed, 
Troubling the waters till they roll 
In wild unrest—flow free at last! 


Oh! Haunted Spring, that dreamed of morn! 
The soul that brings the morn is near, 
In God’s own heart thy source was born, 





Rise to thy level calm and clear! 





“LOVE ME AS I LOVE YOU.” 





BY-BLANCHE BENNAIRBRDE. 





Yes, sister— though I’m far away, 
My love is with thee ever, 

And where I near thee I would say, 
While life remains—no—never 

To this love shall we bid adieu, 

If you “love me as I love you.” 


Though coldness seem, oh! never grieve, 
But wait to prove my motto, 
Which is, love lives—and I believe 


We dwell within her grotto; 
For although distant, yet I view 
That you “love me as I love you.” 


’Tis sweet to love and be beloved; 
Earth knows no greater pleasure— 
And if a dear one we have proved, 
Then let us prize such treasure ; 
Love’s joys are boundless, ever new— 
And you—“love me as I love you.” 
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GETTING INTO PRACTICE. 





BY MISS ELLA RODMAN. 





Ir was a pleasant room, a pleasant fire, and a 
pleasant party. The warm curtains effectually 
excluded the cold, wintry wind, that moaned and 
whistled without, as though angry that it could 
not effect an entrance; and the bright glow fm 
the coal-fire threw a cheerful light upon the 
faces of those assembled around it. It was an 
apartment into which the weary, wet, and un- 
comfortable foot-passenger gazes with a feeling 
of envy, and thinks, as he stands flattening his 
nose against the window-pane, and almost hears 
the hissing of the tea-urn, as he sees the smoke 
curl gracefully upward from cakes that seem to 
say “come and eat us,” that Ae would not sit 
80 quietly indifferent in the presence of comforts 
which he can only devour with his eyes. At 
last he begins to admire the sang froid, which he 
doubts not is all assumed, with which the favor- 
ites of fortune regard the good things before 
them; and walks off with a hopeless sigh to con- 
template some other scene of comfort. 

But it is now quite time to present the com- 
pany; and if precedence be yielded to size and 
seniority, old Mr. Lorimer must certainly have 
the preference, as he sits there puffing and 
blowing in his comfortable arm-chair like some 
huge porpoise. He is the possessor of a splendid 
mansion, an elegant carriage, a pair of horses, 
and a beautiful daughter. With respect to cha- 
racter, he is easy, good-natured, and not over- 
burdened with intellectuality; having acquired a 
fortune in Wall street, he has not many ideas 
beyond that region, and now eats, and drinks, 
and goes to sleep, to indemnify himself for 
former industry. 

Helen Lorimer is very pretty, very polite, and 
rather—what shall I say instead of coquettish? 
As Mrs. Chick observes, I must ‘‘make an effort,” 
for that sounds almost too harsh. If she had 
been a milliner’s apprentice, she would probably 
have been termed something of a flirt; but the 
heiress-expectant of three hundred thousand 
was only called ‘a little mischievous.” As a. 
redeeming point, however, she was really affec- 
tionate and attentive to her father, and quite 
capable of appreciating the fine talents and well- 
stored mind of a certain young gentleman who 
will shortly make his appearance—being now 





very much in love—although she tries to conceal 
it by tormenting him most sadly. 

A figure considerably resembling whalebone 
animated with a little life, and looking as though 
it never could, would, or did bend, or move at 
all, except straight-forward, or straight around, 
occupied a seat on the sofa beside Helen. With 
a face to correspond, the whole constituted a 
person most important in his own estimation— 
Mr. Elilm Kivers, M.D. He never forgave any 
one who left out the M. D.; it was, as he modestly 
informed a friend, the setting of the jewel, and 
its omission left his dignity in a very unsupported 
state. No one could accuse him of being either 
childish or boyish in appearance. Not much the 
junior of Mr. Lorimer, he yet retained an exalted 
idea of his own attractions; and it was only a 
feeling of indecision as to who was most worthy 
of such a reward that made him so long single. 
He was now employed in analyzing the character 
of Helen Lorimer, previous to conferring upon 
her the title of Mrs. Elilm Kivers,M.D. If she 
was silent, he stared at her with all the pertina- 
city of a bad portrait. If she spoke, he listened 
attentively, and when her observations pleased 
him, looked quite benign and approving; but 
when they did not, and this was quite often, he 
contracted his brows in a manner dreadful to 
behold—a performance which Helen, with the 
most unparalleled temerity, viewed with the 
greatest amusement. He was a mean man— 
you could tell that by a glance at his lower ex- 
tremities, for which his nether garments were 
always too short by several inches. He had 
in some degree fixed his choice upon Helen:—in 
the first place, because her father was rich— 
secondly, she was an only child, and he should 
not therefore be troubled with his wife’s relations 
—and thirdly, she was young, and the misguided 
man supposed that he could mould her according 
to his will. He really deserved to have her for 
a punishment; she would have teased his very 
life out. 

He was not at all certain, however; he had 
not yet made up his mind—he would think the 
matter over. Helen, he could plainly see, was 
only waiting for his proposal; if he but opened 
his lips on the subject she might snap him up so 
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suddenly that he would scarcely have time to 
breathe before he found himself transformed from 
a saleable investment, on which all were casting 
admiring eyes, into private property claimed by 
asingle individual. So he thought, and frowned, 
and considered; while Helen rattled away as 
usual, and troubled herself very little about him. 

On her other side sat another M. D., between 
whom and his senior there could scarcely have 
been a greater contrast. Henry Wallis was a 
fine-looking young man, high-spirited, talented, 
and poor; he was still at the outset of his pro- 
fessional career, having spent several years in 
getting into practice—a step which yet remained 
to: be accomplished; and between him and his 
brother M. D. there existed quite an unconscious 
rivalry—the elder doctor, glancing with eyes of 
envy at the face and figure of the young one, 
and the junior longing in vain for the extended 
practice of the senior. Brilliant in conversation, 
with a certain joyousness of manner, and defe- 
rential regard to the opinions of others, Wallis 
was a universal favorite; one of these whom 
every one wishes well, and is very sorry for, and 
quite willing that some one else shall help along 





—nay, they would be quite rejoiced at the pros- 3 


pect, and really think of calling some one to 
account for not doing so. 

He was evidently a favorite with Mr. Lorimer; 
not with any views toward his daughter, how- 
ever, for the old gentleman was not very clear- 
sighted, and supposed that the two candidates 
came expressly to see him; he would even have 
been surprised had any one enlightened him on 
the subject—forgetting that he generally went to 
sleep during their visits, and that his conversa- 
tion could not, therefore, be either edifying ot 
very amusing. The young physician had lately 
sank several degrees in the estimation of the 
matter-of-fact financier in consequence of some 
lines written in Helen’s album, which breathed a 
request not to forget him, though far away from 
love and her. Mr. Lorimer had a hobby, and 
that was the putting down of poetry and senti- 
ment; people who made a fortune by their 
literary labors were regarded by him as no better 
than those who force an entrance through bolted 
doors and windows, instead of entering a house 
inthe usual manner. Once mounted on his hobby 
he struck right and left without discrimination. 
He and Wallis were now engaged in an ahimated 
discussion of poetry, in which the old gentleman 
sssumed the character of complainant, and Wallis 
that of the defendant—the latter endeavoring to 
protect his favorite from the crushing hammer 
of his antagonist. 


‘*Pooh!” said Mr. Lorimer, ‘‘a man has 


enough to do attend to his business: he should 
leave poetry to boarding-school Misses.” 

‘‘No insinuations, papa,” said Helen, ‘‘I was 
once a boarding-school Miss myself; and a most 
devout admirer of Moore;” and then, turning 
mischievously to Doctor Kivers, she said—* don’t 
you love poetry, doctor? I should so like to 
hear you repeat some.” 

As well might she have fancied a bear gliding 
gracefully through the steps of a minuet, or a 
peacock sending forth melodious strains, as to 
imagine Doctor Kivers repeating poetry. But 
she knew this. 

‘¢Well,” she continued, ‘if you will not begin, 
I shall set you the example. I believe this went 
the rounds of all the albums in school—but no 
matter, it is all I can remember at present. Is 
it not beautiful?” 

“Oh! ever thus from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay, 
I never loved a tree or flower, 
But ’twas the first to fade away: 
I never nursed a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die!” 

“Very well,” growled the doctor, ‘‘but doubt- 
less an imitation of— 

‘I never had a slice of bread, 
Particularly nice and wide, 

But fell upon the sanded floor, 
And always on the buttered side!’” 

This resemblance to Fadladeen, the critic cham- 
berlain of Lilah Rookh, struck both Helen and 
Wallis as so particularly strong, that they were 
immediately seized with a fit of laughter. It was 
his very air and manner as they could imagine 
it; and they found it almost impossible to resume 
their gravity, while the doctor’s countenance 
grew blacker and blacker. 

‘‘T never had the least patience,” burst forth the . 
old gentleman, ‘‘ with people who can spend their 
time in rhyming hour and bower, thee and see, 
or any other words. Just tell me one thing, 
young man,” continued he, addressing Wallis, 
with the air of one who wields a powerful argu- 
ment, ‘did poetry and sentiment ever yet put 
money in a man’s pocket, bread in his mouth, or 
clothes on his back? I mean any one that you 
know of—yourself or any of your acquaintances 
—for I do not believe these fairy tales about the 
old writers. Answer me that, will you?” 

Poor Wallis could scarcely speak from expe- 
rience; it had certainly conveyed gery little of 
these woeful articles to him; but he answered 
as well as he could for the reputation of the art. 

“A great many of our poets,” said he, ‘have 
risen from poverty to eminence and wealth, and 





literature among us daily meets with more success 
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and encouragement. A poetis too much occupied 
in giving utterance to his high and ennobling 
thoughts to trouble himself about these things. 
His country will provide for him.” 

“‘ His country !”’ exclaimed Mr. Lorimer, almost 
afraid that his own pockets would suffer, and 
regarding the young man with gathering distrust, 
“the country, I hope, has more sense than to 
provide for such a lazy, good-for-nothing set! 
This is just the way with your poets; you will 
sit scribbling away with an empty larder, sleeves 
out at elbows, and call this trusting to Provi- 
dence! A poor, miserable, moping set, who 
looking down from their eminence, the garret, 
abuse and rail against the rest: of the world, 
because they have not money enough to enjoy it! 
One thing I hope,” he continued warmly, ‘‘that 
is, that no daughter of mine will ever marry a 
poet, or she may find to her cost that she has 
made a poor bargain—better to take up with a 
bricklayer.” , 

Wallis glanced toward Helen, hoping that she 
would come to the rescue; but she only smiled 
and remained perversely silent, while Mr. Lorimer 
concluded the argument by going to sleep. 

His slumber continued unbroken even by his 
daughter’s melody, who, having been led to the 
piano by her two admirers, watched them with 
the greatest amusement as they stood quarrelling 
who should turn over the leaves. The contro- 
versy at length came to an end by the elder 
doctor’s retiring with dignity to the background; 
and to console him for his defeat, Helen inquired, 
with one of her sweetest smiles, what song he 
would prefer. 

While Mr. Kivers, M. D., was employed in con- 
sidering—for all his proceedings were well- 
weighed beforehand, being thought by him to 
have considerable influence on the fate of the 
nation—she exclaimed suddenly—*oh! I know 
what you will like—here is the very thing!” and 
before the astonished gentleman could express 
his disapprobation, she had rattled through with: 

“Oh! my wife’s a little bit young thing, 
She won’t be ruled by me!” 

Doctor Kivers began to fear that his dignity 
would suffer in such company, and very soon took 
his departure; rewarding Helen’s song with a 
shower of his darkest frowns and most withering 
looks. 

For a few moments after his exit there was an 
entire silencgin the apartment, broken only by 
certain sounds, not of the most musical descrip- 
tion, which issued from the well-filled arm-chair. 
Wallis glanced toward Mr. Lorimer ; his eyes were 
shut, his mouth open, and his hands clasped 
together; he was evidently in the full enjoyment 





of a refreshing shamber; then bending closer to 
his compania, he sighed in a low tone—“‘ Helen, 
I wish you were poor.” 

‘Indeed !” she replied, in the same tone, lifting 
her bright, saucy eyes to his—‘‘I am infinitely 
obliged to you, Mr. Wallis—that is quite of 
piece with your usual compliments!” 

‘‘Helen!” said he, more earnestly, “do put 
aside teasing for to-night at least—might I not 
dare to hope?” 

“The effrontery of some people is really sur. 
prising,” rejoined the lady; ‘‘first, you wish I 
was poor, and then ask if you may hope! Hope 
what? ThatI will be poor? I do not agree with 
you in the least, for I heartily despise poverty 
and all its attendant evils. Miss Lorimer the 
heiress, and Helen Lorimer without a cent, would 
be two very different people, and meet with two 
very different fates.” 

In answer to the question, Wallis began for 
the fiftieth time a story, to which Helen abruptly 
put an end by dropping a heavy music-book, 
purposly, he thought, and Mr. Lorimer suddenly 
sat up wide awake in his chair. 

‘‘Bless me, Helen!” exclaimed her father, 
‘“‘what are you doing up at this hour, child? 
Eleven o’clock, I declare! Young man, it is too 
late for you to be out visiting, unless you intend 
to stay all night. I am always very happy to 
see my friends come, and very happy to see them 
go—when it is time.” 

Wallis merely smiled, as he rose to go, without 
the least thought of being offended by this unce- 
remonious dismissal; it was the old gentleman’s 
‘way—he would do as he pleased—and people 
must either take him as they found him or not 
take him at all. 


“Good night, sir,” said he, laughing, “I wish — 


you pleasant dreams and a more lenient feeling 
toward poets.” 

Mr. Lorimer growled something in reply not 
very complimentary to the fraternity; and Wallis 
followed the example of Doctor Kivers—ponder- 
ing, as he went, on his rather forlorn prospects, 
and very much disposed in favor of the law of 
equal rights with respect to property. 

He reached his lodgings and retired to bed; his 


mind filled with visions of future greatness and 


schemes for his advancement, intermingled with 
pictures of stern reality, 

“And shapeless sights came wandering by— 
The ghostly people of the realm of dream.” 
The figure of his landlady rose up before him, 
stern as the image of Minerva, grasping in one 
hand a long, unpaid bill, with the usual com- 
plaint of being a ‘‘lone woman;” the washer- 
woman, with an urgent petition for imstant 
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payment, and the additional recommendation of 
‘five small children ;” and the tailor, because he 
was a tailor, and tailors are always cheated. Then 
came a pleasanter vision of various night-capped 
heads, making wry faces over doses of rhubarb, 
calomel and quinine; all following his directions, 
and turning to him true as the needle to the pole, 
Aastill more exciting tableau followed—first, there 
was a falling, scrabbling, and confusion; people 
ran here and there, tumbled over each other, and 
called for everything at once, while Helen stood 
wringing her hands, the very image of despair— 
Mr. Lorimer had been seized with a fit of apo- 
plexy, and no hopes were entertained of his life. 
The second act opened in a carefully-shrouded 
bed-room, where his patient lay extended in in- 
sensibility—himself the presiding genius standing 
near the bed to watch the effect of his prescription 
—while Helen glided softly about like an angel 
of light, every now and then casting on him a 
look of the most intense gratitude. His final 
scene was a bridal party, in which Helen, more 
resplendent than ever in her white lace dress and 
flowing veil, stood by his side, while old Mr. 
Lorimer actually danced about in the fulness of 
his joy. 

But alas! all things have an end, and so did 
his dreams ; the bright sunshine came streaming 
in his window, and found him just where he was 
before. With a heavy heart he proceeded to his 
office, to go through with the daily ceremony of 
sitting there in a state of the most blissful re- 
pose, waiting for a call. <A very distinct sign 
had for some time past informed people that 
Henry Wallis, M. D., was to be found within at 
almost any hour; but they blindly refused to be 
guided to the right place, and passed on in total 
disregard of the information. So he sat and 
poetized in hopeless despondency; few ever came 
except those who were too poor to pay, and he 
began to have serious thoughts of getting his 
hame into the newspapers by almost any possible 
means. Notoriety of some kind, good or bad, 
was better than none, and he wondered if it 
would not be a profitable speculation to hire 
some one to post him up as a bank-defaulter, 
forger, or eseaped felon. He had no relations 
that he knew of, except distant ones, and with 
the greatest avidity he daily perused the adver- 
tisements in the newspapers, where fortunate 
people are requested to go somewhere and hear 
of something to their advantage. He was quite 
anxious to hear of something to his advantage, 
but no one ever made the request; no one ever 
died and left him anything, or desired any infor- 
mation respecting him. To prevent the lock of 
his office-door from becoming actually rusty, he 





was obliged to go in and out a great many times 
himself, and as time passed on and no gleam of 
a better prospect became visible, he was almost 
ready to give up in despair. 

It is a well-known fact that the inhabitants of 
the good city of Gotham are ever on the qui vive 
for something strange, horrible, or exciting. 
Every transaction is rendered into an event 
of the utmost importance, and all the posts 
and fences around are filled with accounts of 
thrilling murders, mysterious disappearances, 
and exciting developments. 

It was just after the holidays, and the Christ- 
mas and New Year’s festivities being over, the 
public mind was in state of listless apathy, 
longing for some unprecedented event to take 
place, and ready to seize upon anything that 
promised to afford excitement, when suddenly a 
placard appeared, which threw the whole place 
into commotion. People began to collect, first 
in single numbers, and then in crowds, about the 
different corners and posts; and round faces 
grew long, and long faces grew longer while pe- 
rusing the startling inteltigence which the placard 
announced. ‘Mysterious disappearance of Dec- 
tor Wallis!” these placards were headed, and 
adorned with exclamation points innumerable. 
They stated, to the horror of all, that this ta- 
lented young physician, at the very head of his 
profession, had mysteriously disappeared on the 
afternoon of Friday last, mourned and regretted 
by a large circle of friends and acquaintances. 
That whether he had been privately murdered at 
his office and the body concealed, or enticed 
away by thieves, it was impossible to say; but 
that the most indefatigable exertions would be 
made for his discovery, and retributive justice 
would certainly fall on the heads of those who 
had committed the deed. 

People began to discover his virtues all at 
once. ‘Blessings brighten as they leave us,” 
and now that Doctor Wallis had actually disap- 
peared, there sprung up such an extensive circle 
of friends and admirers, that could his shade but 
have scanned the assemblage, it would have been 
filled with wonder and astonishment. No one 
inquired who Doctor Wailis was, nor made the 
least insinuation that this excitement about one 
who had glided along so quietly and unnoticed, 
was at all surprising; everybody knew him, of 
course, since not to do so was te argue them- 
selves unknown—and a few easy yinds actually 
succeeded in persuading themselves that they 
had been among the most intimate friends of the 
deceased. 

- Mr. Lorimer entered the drawing-room one 
evening, where sat Helen, teasing Dr. Kivers and 
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exchanging sallies with her other lovers, as usual, 
and unfolding a newspaper in his hand, pro- 
ceeded to read, in a grave tone, an account of 
the suspicious disappearance and supposed mur- 
der of the promising young physician, Doctor 
Wallis. Helen had risen from her seat and crept 
close to his side as he told them he had bad news, 
and he was proceeding to enter into the details, 
when @ heavy fall sounded on his ear, and turn- 
ing, he beheld his daughter lifeless at his feet. 

At the dreadful announcement, poor Helen 
could no longer control her feelings, and severely 
was she now punished for all the pain her capri- 
cious conduct had inflicted on her lover. Doctor 
Kivers, moving rather more quickly than usual, 
raised her speedily from the floor, and she was 
immediately conveyed to her apartment, where 
she recovered at length from her stupor; but 
fever and delirium followed. Mr. Lorimer had 
not even suspected the state of his daughter’s 
feelings; he had never thought of Wallis in the 
light of a lover, and began to fear that he had 
been too harsh with the young man. Perhaps 
it was his own condemnation of his poetical fancy 
which had led to this, or perhaps his manner 
toward him had been particularly discouraging. 
The good-natured old man blamed himself ex- 
ceedingly. Had he supposed that Helen cared at 
all for him, or he for Helen, how differently he 
would have treated him! No one became more 
interested in the newspapers than Mr. Lorimer; 
he eagerly pursued every point of the case, and 
looked in vain for any hopes of his discovery. 

The other lovers, observing that ‘‘ Wallis was 
a fortunate fellow, if he had been murdered,” 
took their departure, in a very disconsolate man- 
ner; and Docter Kivers, as he attended to his 
patient, had the pleasure of hearing his rival’s 
name coupled with epithets of love and tender- 
ness. Probably this discovery had something to 
do with the many nauseous doses which poor 
Helen was obliged to swallow, any scruples or 
expressions of unwillingness being entirely put 
to flight by the entreaties of her father, and the 
grave, warning looks of Doctor Kivers, who con- 
tinually threatened them that he could not an- 
swer for the consequences—perhaps taking this 
mode of revenging himself for the various teasings 
he had undergone at the hands of his patient. 

In the meantime the public excitement con- 
tinued, gathering strength with each succeeding 
day. A stranger would have supposed that the 
disappearance of this young, patientless physi- 
cian, involved the welfare of the whole commu- 
nity. The name was sounded in all quarters of 
the city; rewards were offered for his discovery 
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office and lodging was thoroughly searched. The 
pale, trembling landlady, almost feared a charge 
of murder in consequence of his being in her 
debt; and assisted in the search with eager zeal, 
His apartments looked like a place that had been 
sacked by thieves: Every powder that could be 
discovered was carefully analyzed to see if it 
contained poison of any description, every drawer 
and shelf were explored for fire-arms, or other 
instruments of death, and his papers were all 
ransacked, to discover, if possible, some evidence 
of an intention to commit suicide. Nothing of 
the kind appeared, therefore it was clear that he 
could not have put an end to his own life; a 
murder must have been committed, and they 
proceeded to search the office with renewed dili- 
gence. A few drops of blood were visible on the 
floor, and they immediately took every board up 
in hopes of discovering a clue to the mystery, 
but nothing rewarded their labors, except a few 
dead cats and some broken crockery. 

The directors rubbed their foreheads and looked 
puzzled; there ought to be a coroner’s inquest, 
that was clear, but how in the world could there 
be if there was nothing to sit on? The landlady, 
supposing that the difficulty lay in the numbers 
that would assemble, mildly suggested that people 
should not be particular at such times, and if 
chairs were scarce, perhaps they could be ac- 
commodated with stools. But the good woman 
was immediately frowned down by the commit- 
tee; and being determined, since they could not 
hold an inquest, at least to get up a trial, they 
began to look around for a person who might be 
seized and committed on suspicion. All who 
were charged with any misdemeanor were sus- 
pected of being accessories at least, and imme- 
diately locked up until others could be procured, 
whose guilt was not even doubtful. By means 
of the offered rewards the inmates of the prison 
increased to a surprising degree, and they hardly 
knew how to dispose of all the offenders thus 
placed in their charge. It was clear that few 


such a Hercules as to require a multitude to des- 
patch him, notwithstanding the number of his 
warm friends and admirers. Still, very littl 
light was thrown upon the affair; all that they 
could ascertain with certainty was the fact that 
he had been murdered; and this they knew very 
well before. His landlady viewed with harrowed 
feelings the sacking of her house, and resolved, 
in future, to stipulate beforehand with herlodgers, 
that they should neither disappear nor put an end 
to themselves. 

Doctor Kivers was very much surprised, both 
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created; he thought that even his own murder 
could not be an event of greater interest, and 
wondered if it would elicit as much. Dead or 
alive, Wallis seemed destined to be his rival. 

Helen Lorimer recovered after a long and te- 
dious illness, but she was no longer the gay, 
capricious coquette she had been. Her host of 
lovers diminished very materially after the evi- 
dence which she afforded them of her pre-occu- 
pied affections, and there were now scarcely any 
who deserved the name, except Doctor Kivers, 
who, looking quite approvingly upon the change 
in her manner, began to think that he might yet 
eonfer upon her the title of Mrs. Kivers, of 
course takingt for granted that she would forget 
all about Wallis in the superior pleasure of his 
attentions. Helen no longer teased him—she 
had not sufficient energy—she passively endured 
him; and her rather ancient lover sometimes 
thought, as he observed her pale cheek and 
drooping eyelids, what a pity it was that she did 
not know how near she was to happiness. But 
still, he could not make up his mind to commit 
himself quite yet—he must first ascertain whether 
Mr. Lorimer’s money was invested in a prudent 
manner—it would be no joke to marry an heiress, 
and find himself with a penniless wife; and as 
the old gentleman owned real estate, and bank 
stock, and mortgages, and almost everything in 
which money could be invested, this was a pro- 
ceeding that required consideration. 

Mr. Lorimer, in the full spirit of contrition 
for his various slanders against poetry, in his 
controversies with Wallis, now swallowed whole 
volumes of it; and by dint of considerable trying,” 
and a great deal of perseverance, he became 
quite a devoted admirer. Moore, Byron, Scott, 
Thompson and Spencer no longer reposed idly 
in his book-case, in their splendid bindings, for 
one of his greatest pleasures was to have Helen 
read to him from the very books he had formerly 
abused. Helen sometimes smiled as, on glancing 
up in the midst of a touching passage, she beheld 
her father indulging in a comfortable nap; but 
this transient smile soon passed away, as she 
sunk into a sad and mournful revery. 

But it is now high time to see what became of 
Wallis. Our hero was seated in his office, ina 
more disconsolate mood than usual, glancing 
sadly from the window on passers-by, and won- 
dering if people ever would discover and bring 
to light the genius which had languished so long 
in obscurity. One passed, and another passed, 
but.no patient fell into his eager hands, and he 
was more aggravated than ever by the stupidity 
of a messenger, who after raising his hopes from 
the sea of despair, remembered that he had been 


sent in quest of Doctor Stebbins—not. Doctor 
Wallis. Politely wishing Doctor Stebbins a change 
of residence, though whether it would have been 
an improvement upon his present mode of living, 
is, at the best, exceedingly doubtful, he sunk 
into a sullen revery, and for some time thought ’ 
of—nothing. 

He was aroused by a man entering in breath- 
‘less haste, who handed him an open letter, at the 
same time entreating him to hurry, as he had 
received express commands to bring him as soon 
as possible. Wallis glanced at the plain, com- 
fortable-looking conveyance that stood before his 
window, and then applied himself diligently to 
the perusal of the letter. It had evidently been 
‘written by several different persons, and Wallis 
grew more and more surprised as he proceeded 
with the contents. 

To account for his astonishment it is nece3- 
sary to make some explanations. Wallis’ great- 
uncle, on the mother’s side, had been a gentleman 
of independent property, who at his death be- 
queathed it all to an only child, a daughter, 
without providing in the least for his widowed 
sister. This sister, Wallis’ grandmother, took 
up her residence in the city, and the family never 
had the least intercourse or correspondence with 
the orphan heiress. She was a beauty, a wit, 
and a fortune; for twenty years she reigned in 
society an undisputed star—the most dashing 
belle in the whole state. At the end of that time 
she found herself a widow without children. The 
property-was considerably wasted by the excesses 
of a dissipated husband, and although still wealthy 
she retired to the solitude of Wellworth Manor— 
the family country-seat—on the banks of the 
Hudson. Wallis’ mother and grandmother had 
ceased to regard the property as ever likely to 
come into their possession, and scarcely ever 
mentioned Mrs. Derrickson’s name, but reports, 
which from time to time reached them, repre- 
sented her as extremely eccentric, and wholly 
under the influence of her husband’s daughter, 
and an artful house-keeper. This Eleanor Der- 
rickson had suddenly left her, having quarrelled 
both, with her mother-in-law and the house- 
keeper; and Mrs. Derrickson, having been seized 
with a severe fit of illness, was now. lying on what 
promised to be a bed of death. Having con- 
trived to elude the Argus eyes of ‘her duenna, 
the house-keeper, she commenced writing a letter 
to Wallis, in which she was assisted by two or 
three friends, who had gathered round her in her 
sickness. She began to-see the injustice of her 
father’s will in heaping all upon one, while an- 
other suffered for what she had often thrown 





away in acts of extravagance; and prompted by 
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a desire to mortify Eleanor, and disappoint the 
house-keeper, and also to keep the property in 
the family, she wrote to Wallis, requesting him 
to. come, without a moment’s delay, if he wished 
to. behold her alive. 

The idea of seeing this unknown and eccentric 
relative, and the prospect of becoming the pos- 
sessor of Wellworth Manor, almost deprived 
Wallis of the use of his senses, and he stood quite 
bewildered. The messenger, reminding him of 
the distance to be accomplished, prevented his 
making any preparations, by seizing him and 
placing him in the carriage, almost by bodily 
force, and with his thoughts in a very unsettled 
state, Wallis found himself borne rapidly along 
toward Wellworth Manor. The journey con- 
sumed several hours, and the shades of twilight 
were deepening around as the mansion at length 
rose before him, almost buried in the thick trees 
that formed a complete grove around it. The 
appearance of the place was extremely imposing, 
and Wallis, as he proceeded up the avenue, began 
to think that fortune had smiled upon him at 
last. 

He was immediately led to the apartment of 
Mrs. Derrickson, who appeared quite overcome 
at the sight of him, dwelt on his great resem- 
blance to her aunt, and entreated him not to sell 
the Manor, which would soon be his. Wallis, 
much affected, gave the required promise, and 
she lay for some time, holding his hand in hers, 
and gazing upon him with love and confidence. 
The house-keeper frowned darkly upon the young 
man and wished him anywhere else, but the other 
servants were quite rejoiced—and to provoke the 
* house-keeper, who tyrannized over them all, and 
also in consideration of his being the future 
master, they paid him every attention in their 
power. 

But Mrs. Derrickson lingered on from day to 
day. Wallis spent his time alternately in the 
chamber of the sick woman, and rambling about 
the vicinity, where, seated on some picturesque 
knoll, amid the beautiful scenery of Wellworth 
Manor, he remained wrapt in bright dreams of 
the future, in which Helen Lorimer bore a con- 
spicuous part—totally unconscious of the hue 
and cry which attended his mysterious disap- 
pearance at home. 

His landlady had waited in some alarm for his 
regular nightly appearance, and as he neither 
came himself nor sent any message, she con- 
cluded, after the lapse of two or three days, that 
he must have been despatched in some mysterious 
manner; as she was quite aware that he had no 
relations—and thought proper to mention her 
suspicions, so that in a short time the flame was 
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kindled. Wellworth Manor was almost as retired 
as a nunnery; no information of the excitement 
about him ever reached Wallis, and he still con- 
tinued in blissful ignorance. 

Mrs. Derrickson lived four weeks after his’ 
arrival; he had the pleasant reflection of having 
done all that he could to alleviate her sufferings, 
and at a decent time after her funeral, the will 
was opened and read. Wallis started, suddenly, 
as the first words were pronounced, and before it' 
was concluded he saw all his glittering fancies 
dashed to the ground. Mrs. Derrickson had 
almost entirely lost her memory after her first 
attack; she forgot every circumstance of» her 
will, and the necessity of making another, and 
Wallis now heard Wellworth Manor, which he 
had already regarded as his, and for which he 
had projected so many improvements, named as 
the property of the very Eleanor Derrickson who 
had so abused her mother-in-law’s kindness. A 
handsome provision was made for the house- 
keeper, and there only remained about ten thou- 
sand dollars, which descended to Wallis by the 
right of inheritance. 

The triumph of the house-keeper was com- 
plete; Eleanor Derrickson returned as mistress 
of the establishment—and poor Wallis, after a 
solitary ramble about the grounds, prepared for 
his departure from the place which had passed. 
into the hands of another. Sad at heart, he 
traversed again the road over which he had 
passed before with such different feelings and 
gloomy hopes. True, he was now the possessor 
of ten thousand dollars—quite a fortune in his 
circumstances—but he had so long buoyed him- 
self up with the possession of Wellworth Manor, 
in which he hoped one day to instal Helen as 
mistress, that the disappointment was most acute. 
He could now scarcely hope to obtain the heiress’ 
hand; but resolving to acquaint them immediately 
with his misfortunes, he proceeded to Mr. Lori- 
mer’s. 

As he passed along, his astonishment may be 
imagined on reading accounts of his own myste- 
rious disappearance and probable murder. He 
supposed at first that it might be another Doctor 
Wallis—but his office, the place of residence, 
and every circumstance connected with him, were 
so minutely described that there could be no 
doubt of his being the person referred to. Almost 
like a man in a dream, he reached the well-knowg 
house, and pulled the bell with nervous haste. 

The black servant man fied in precipitation to 
the parlor, spreading the news that ‘Massa Wal- 
lis’ murdered ghost was ringing at de door.” Mr. 
Lorimer rose up in a state of the greatest ex- 
citement, Doctor Kivers could scarcely believe the 
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evidence of his own eyes, and Helen, foolish girl! 
again sunk—not to the floor—but into the hands 
of Wallis; at which spectacle the senior M. D. 
concluded that it was time to take his departure. 
‘‘Where, in the name of all that’s wonderful, 
have you been?” ejaculated Mr. Lorimer, ‘and 
so you are not murdered after all, eh? Very 
disobliging of you considering the sensation you 
have created.” 
‘Helen was by this time quite restored to her 
senses, and not knowing what better to do, burst 
into a fitof crying. Wallis began a relation of 


“his adventure; but when he came to the unex- 


pected bestowal of Wellworth Manor, the indig- 
nation of the old gentleman was irrepressible. 
To think that the ‘‘good-for-nothing baggage,” 
as he termed Eleanor Derrickson, should get the 
place after all, was really too much! He con- 
eluded ‘‘that, if it would be anything of a con- 
solation, he had a troublesome piece of goods 
which he had wanted to get rid of for sometime 
past, and perhaps——” 

Quite forgetting that he could ring the bell, Mr. 
Lorimer murmured something about looking up 
the newspaper and departed. After two fainting 
fits, a siege of illness, and a hearty crying spell, 
all on his own private and particular account, 
Helen could no longer return to her old habits, 
and feign a total indifference in the welfare of 
her lover. By the time Mr. Lorimer returned, 
Wallis was quite satisfied, and began to think 
that his trials were ended. 

Public enthusiasm was still at its height, when 
the object of their interest suddenly returned, and 
presented himself before them a living man. The 
community felt grieved and defrauded—they had 
not expected this of him; any private individual 
among them would have been deeply shocked on 
being told that he actually wished his death—but 
they‘considered themselves not well treated by his 
coming thus unexpectedly to light. How much 





more thrilling it would have sounded to announce 
that the body of the unfortunate victim had been 
discovered; but to say that he had come back 
himself, asserting that he had never been dead, 
and therefore showing that their excitement had 
been but a false bubble, which suddenly bursting, 
left them overcome with confusion, was extremely 
mortifying. 

But notoriety is certainly a great thing to help 
@ person on in the world; every one felt a curiosity 
to behold the young doctor who had excited such 
an interest, and sent for him on the least.pre- 
tence, and often on no pretence at all; but people 
were not satisfied with seeing him once, and he 
soon had more patients than he could very well 
attend to. Helen, considering that she was an 
heiress, came in for a considerable share of abuse 
for thus. appropriating Wallis to herself; it. was 
really scandalous that such a nice young doctor 
should be engaged! 

On their wedding day, Mr. Lorimer placed a 
paper in Wallis’ hands, who, on glancing at it, 
was quite overcome. It was a deed of possession 
for Wellworth Manor. This scheme had floated 
in the old gentleman’s mind ever since he became 
acquainted with Wallis’ disappointment; and, 
keeping it a profound secret, he made a journey 
as soon as possible to inspect the state of the 
case. It-was even so. The property really be- 
longed to Eleanor Derrickson; but not haying the 
least attachment for the place, a good sum of 
ready money was infinitely more acceptable in 
her eyes, and Mr. Lorimer returned in a state of 
successful delight. . 

Doctor Kivers married his house-keeper just 
before the wedding, pretending that he had never ! 
thought of having any one else; and Wallis, to 
his great delight, realized his cherished dream 
of establishing Helen as mistress of Wellworth 
Manor. 





“GILVE HIM 


I raanx thee, Susan, for thy love! 
Blest word—its price all gold above; 
Sweet to the soul as chime of bell, 

At evening hour, 
Or moonlight in some fairy dell, 

Each scent of flower. 
Ah, without love the world would be 
Most dark and drear, nor least to thee! 
Each joyous singing-bird would trill 

- A note of woe, 

Each star grow dim, and rough and chill 

Each zephyr blow. 





MY LOVE.” 


With love, a world all bright is this. 

Oh, precious boon! Oh, Heaven of bliss! 

Communion sweet of kindred hearts! 
For this will I 

Bless life; and oh, when love departs, 
Then let me die. 


Dear Susan, may thy budding love 

A plant of bliss perennial prove ; 

Its smiles and tears, as sun and shower, 
Be freely given, 

Till it doth bloom a perfect flower, 
A type of Heaven! LL. 





THE VALLEY FARM; 
OR, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ORPHAN. 


[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Charles J. Peterson, as the proprietor, in 
the Clerk’s Office, of the District Court of the U. S., in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 


I was about four years old when an event 
oceurred which infiuenced my whole future life. 

I had not seen my mother for several days. I 
recollect that I cried frequently for her, and that 
I was put off with the excuses common on such 
occasions, until one day, on being again denied 
her, I went into a passion of shrieks and tears. 
The result was that I sobbed myself to sleep. 

When I woke, my Aunt Sarah was standing 
over me. It was not long before I remembered 
the cause of my sorrow, and I began to cry again. 

**T want to see my mamma.” 

‘‘Hush! you must not make a noise,” said my 
aunt. 

«T want to see my mamma.” 

‘¢Be still, child,” cried my aunt, shaking her 
finger at me, ‘‘be still, I say, and you shall see 
your mother.” 

I had always had a sort of childish antipathy 
to this relative—why, I know not, unless it was 
that her hard nature expressed itself in her face 
even then—and nothing would have induced me 
to obey her now but that she promised I should 
see my parent. I hushed my cries at once. 

She hastily dressed me in my best white frock. I 

' thought it strange, for I knew it was not Sunday, 
but Isupposed perhaps there was to be company. 

“‘Now you must be very still,” said my aunt, 
as she smoothed down my frock, ‘‘and not make 
the least noise. Your mamma is very ill.” 

I did not entirely understand her, but I felt 
that it was something terrible, and my little heart 
was moved. I wiped the last tear from my eye 
with my hand. 

My aunt lifted me in her arms and carried me 
along the corridor. I expected her to turn into 
my mother’s usual sleeping-apartment, but she 
went on to the end of the passage, and noiselessly 
opening a door, entered a spacious chamber, 
which I had rarely been in before, and which 
was what they called in that part of the country, 
the spare room. 

My little senses had been fully aroused by a 
something in my aunt’s manner, which, now that I 
think of it, must have been solemnity, and nothing 
escaped my observation. It is extraordinary how 
children will remember things which some great 


event has stamped upon their memory. I can 

see the old furniture in that room as clearly ag 

if it was before me now. The high, walnut’ 
press; the escrutoire that had been my father’s; 

the straight-backed arm-chair, with seats that 

my grandmother had worked; and the heavy, 

ancient bed, with its carved canopy, that had 

been brought over from England when my ances- 

tors first settled at the Valley Farm. 

Now too I remember the faces in the room. 
My uncle was there, and his wife, and I thought 
I had discovered why I had been dressed up, for 
as they lived some miles off, and rarely visited us, 
they were considered as company whenever they 
did come. Another gentleman was there, whom 
I had a faint remembrance of having seen before. 
The whole were standing about at the foot of the 
bed the curtains of which were drawn up; and 
they were looking at something in it. I looked 
too, and saw my mother. 

She was lying partially propped up with pillows, 
but so pale and emaciated, that at first I scarcely 
distinguished her from the snow-white linen. 
Her eyes, however, were the same that so often 
looked lové upon me: I should have recognized 
them if all else had been changed, though they 
were now luminously bright and large. Ireached 
forth my hands, and half sprang from my aunt’s 
arms. 

‘‘Mamma, dear mamma!” I cried. 

‘‘Hush!” said my aunt, drawing me back— 
*‘you must not weary. your mother.” 

Tlooked at my aunt, and then turned pleadingly 
to my parent. She glanced beseechingly to my 
aunt, who looked ‘at the strange gentleman—he 
was the doctor. The latter nodded. At this my 
aunt stooped down, and held me close to my 
mother, so that I could put my little hands on 
her face, which I did, stroking it fondly as I 
used to when she was lulling me to sleep. 

But as she thus yielded, my aunt said— 
“You are over-tasking yourself, sister. The 
child will tease you.” 

Never shall I forget my mother’s look—it was 
partly one of surprise, partly one of melancholy 
reproof—as she said, faintly, speaking in short 





sentences, and with difficulty, 
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“It is for the last time, and I think I should 

* have been better if I had seen her oftener—dear, 

dear Mary!” she continued, as with infinite. diffi- 

culty she put one thin, transparent arm around 

me, and drawing me gently toward her, kissed me 
over and oyer again. 

My mother must have been very beautiful; I 
have often heard since that she was; but I felt 
it, on that occasion, child as I was. Her eyes, 
indeed her whole face, beamed on me with such 
divine affection, such an out-gushing of the entire 
soul in love, that, for years afterward, her coun- 
tenance, as then seen, was to me the type of an 
angel. It used to haunt my dreams. I often 
wished, when awake, that I was a painter, that 
Imight embody on canvass that look. It must 
have been beautiful, and with the highest expres- 
sion of the soul, to have produced such an im- 
pression on a girl but four years old. 

When she complained at not having seen me 
before, and drew me thus to her, I felt my little 
heart gush over with affection to her. Indeed, I 
believe I had always been a very affectionate 
child. 

“Qh! dear mamma,” I said, endeavoring to 
put my little arm around her, “I love you so 
much. My pretty mamma, I do love you.” 

Big tears began to gather in her eyes. I re- 
eollect them, for they flowed on my cheek, and 
mine rose in sympathy, though I knew no reason 
then why they should. 

At this my aunt would have drawn me away, 
uttering in a reproving way the word ‘‘sister!” 
but my mother clung to me faintly. 

‘Not yet, not yet, Sarah,” she said. ‘I shall 
never see her again in this world—let her stay a 
little longer.” 

“Let her stay,’’ said the physician, in a husky 
voice. ‘It can’t hurt Mrs. Lennox.” 

My mother gave a glance of thankfulness to the 
last speaker, and then hugged me cléser and 
dloser, murmuring words of endearment mingled 
with others of a different character, no doubt 
words of prayer. And I, awed and melted alike, 
feeling there was something terrible in all this, 
yet conscious above everything else of the delight 
of seeing my mother again, kissed and fondled 
her, now pushing her hajr back under her cap, 
now stroking her face, and occasionally looking 
aronnd on the spectators to see what it all meant. 

‘Now, sister,” said my aunt, at last, ‘it 
must come to anend. God will provide for the 
poor thing, and we will do our best for her.” 
And she drew me away. 

But my mother convulsively clasped me, and, 
in broken language, mingled with sobs and tears, 
prayed. 
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* Almighty God!” she said, ‘‘Saviour of the 
world, protect and bless my child—my fatherless, 
motherless babe!” Then she kissed me, sobbed 
aloud, and, suddenly letting go her hold, burst 
into a torrent of tears; while my aunt hurried 
me from the room. 

I can remember stretching out my little hands 
toward her, and crying as if my heart would 
break, while my eyes remained fixed on my 
mother as long as I could see her. Her eyes, 
through all their tears, followed mine, until the 
spectators, hurrying to soothe her I suppose, shut 
her out from my sight. My aunt held me tight, 
for I struggled the harder when the door was 
closed, and almost ran with me along the cor- 
ridor and down the stair-case, until we reached 
the kitchen, where, I remember, she carried me 
to a window overlooking the brook, and tapping 
the pane, tried to direct my attention toward 
some cattle standing in the water. It was one 
of the first really kind acts I had known her to do, 
at least one of the few that had the effect of kind- 
ness on me; for I have no doubt she was fre- 
quently trying hardest to be kind, in her own 
way, when I thought her most cruel. 

Childhood soon forgets its sorrows, or, rather 
is attracted to new things. In a little while I 
was engrossed by the scene before me, and my 
sobs gradually ceased, though, occasionally, I 
would remember my mother, and cry to be car- 
ried back to her.: At this my aunt would renew 
her exertions to divert my attention. And thus, 
between sobbing and being amused, I gradually 
cried myself to sleep a second time, and did not 
awake until the following morning. 

Then, my first thought was of my mother. 
Until lately [had slept with her, and I still retained 
my old habit of feeling for her when I opened 
my eyes. This morning, as for taore than a week, 
I missed her. I began to cry. My aunt was 
immediately by my side. I disliked this woman 
instinctively, I have said, and on seeing her, in- 
stead of the dear one I missed, I shrieked aloud— 

‘‘Take me to my mother!” I cried, passion-" 
ately. ‘I want my mamma. Go away, Aunt 
Sarah. Mamma! mamma!” 

I must have uttered this invocation piteously, 
for I saw tears in my aunt’s eyes, the only time 
I had ever seen them there. ‘‘Poorchild!” she 
said. Then addressing me, her usually hard 
voice softening, she continued— 

‘¢Mary, my dear, your mother is dead!” 

I did not knew what the words meant, but they 
silencedme atonce. There was something awful 
in them—or perhaps it was the change in my 
aunt’s mannér—which made my little heart stop 
beating for the instant. I gazed with my large 
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bright eyes in wonder on the speaker, the tears 
stopping midway on my cheek. She looked at me 
for a moment, and then, by a sudden impulse, 
clasped me to her bosom. 

‘¢Poor, penniless orphan,” she sobbed, ‘‘I will 
be a mother to you.” 

I suffered her to do with me the rest of that 
day as she pleased. I believe there is a magnet- 
ism in kindness, at least for children: and I was, 
for the time, almost as obedient to my aunt, as I 
had been to my mother. But_I was sadly puz- 
zled at many things: at the darkened rooms, the 
noiseless steps, and at everybody’s picking me 
up, kisssing me, and calling me an orphan. 

I saw my mother once more—at least they told 
me it was her. She lay in her coffin on the bed, 
a white cap plaited around her face, her hands 
plaited around with cambric, the dress plaited to 
her feet. I could not comprehend it. The face 
was that of my parent, and yet there was some- 
thing about it strange; there was a little of the 
old, sweet smile, but the look of love was want- 
ing: I gazed on it in wonder, mingled with terror. 
They told me to kiss it. I bent down mechani- 
cally, and touched my lips to hers. The cold, 
icy feeling I shall never forget. I started back, 
yet I did not cry out. They carried me from the 
room, and I recollect stealing, that night, into 
my mother’s ordinary sleeping-apartment, to see 
if she was there; for somehow I could not 
think it was my mother, lying so cold and rigid, 
all alone in that grand old chamber. My aunt 
found me on the bed, crying piteously, and cal- 
ling “‘mamma, mamma, dear mamma!” 

’ I remember too, the funeral: the crowd of 
strangers; my being dressed in black and led 
into the spare chamber; the carrying the coffin 
from the room; the getting into a carriage; the 
ride to the church-yard, and the sound of the clods 
falling into the grave. It was all strange to me 
and incomprehensible. For weeks afterward, 
I would, at times, wish to see my mother, and go 
_over the whole house crying, in search of her; 
but gradually this wore off, and, at last, I re- 


curred to these scenes I have just related, as in- ; but the undeserving need come to want. I believe - 
$ there are such people yet, though there were more 
‘in that staid, formal day of which I write. 

My Aunt Sarah took the entire charge of my — 
Imagine the difference between & — 


cidents of some sorrowful dream. 

My real existence now began. Hitherto my 
life had passed in a happiness so unbroken that 
it left no impress on my memory; but now I was 
to read darker and sterner lessons. The Valley 
Farm passed into the hands of my uncle. Had 
the babe survived which my mother bore, he 
would have inherited the estate, for it was en- 
tailed on the male heir, and had been, as the 
lawyers call it, in abeyance, from the death of 
my father, some months’ before, until it was 
known whether his posthumous child would be a 
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son. All this I learned when I grew old enough 
to understand it, but at present, I only knew that ' 
my uncle came to live at the farm as its owner, 
Young as I was, it was not long before I dis. 
covered from the talk of the servants, that I was 
now only a dependant, where before I had been 
the principal personage after my mother; and if 


I had not learned it from the servants, I soda» 
should have discovered it from the altered treat 
ment toward me. Meeks 


It is true I was not abused, at least in the’ 
common acceptation of the term, by either my 
uncle or his wife. They simply neglected me, 
Perhaps they grudged me the little food I ate,I 
can explain in no other way their utter indif- 
ference; but they said nothing; and I am sure 
passed with the neighbors for very excellent and 
benevolent people, in providing an orphan with 
a home. My uncle would sometimes push me 
rudely aside, when I chanced to be in his way; 
and my aunt would order me carried up to bed, 
when I made more noise than she liked; but 
neither ever proceeded to active oppression. 

I was left almost entirely to the care of my 
Aunt Sarah, the one who, in a moment of relent- 
ing, had promised to be a mother to me. I can 
draw her portrait now as accurately as if she sat 
before me. She was' about the middle height, 
tending to en bon point, with a face from which 
all the softer emotions had long since departed, 
if indeed they had ever existed there. Her tem- 
per was hard and severe, and so too were her 
principles. She professed religion, but I now 
think she must have been a formalist, though 
a misguided one, for she was certainly sincere. 
She tried earnestly to do her duty, atleast ac 
cording to her notion of duty, and had no charity 


for others who fell short, or who differed with © 


her in opinion. She was punctual at church, and 
punctual at morning prayer; she gave a certain 
sum, which she saved by strict economy, te 
support a heathen boy in India; but I have seen: 
her drive a beggar-woman with a child from the 
gate, on the plea, that in this country, no one 


education. 
little, sensitive creature, such as I was, dying 
for sympathy and affection, and this severe, 
exacting, repellant woman, whose heart was 
withered, and who regarded life as a mere affair 
of duty. She did not comprehend me; and Lam 
sure I never understood her. I was often in 
tears at words of reproof, which I thought un- 
just, and she regarded as deserved. 
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Our first difficulty was with the catechism. I 
had a certain portion of this to learn every week, 
and read to her; and though I most frequently 
knew my task, there were times when I did not. 
& butterfly floating by, or a bird skimming into 
a neighboring thicket, would too often lure me 
from my book. At other times, some one of the 
2 “adghboring children would lend me a fairy-book, 
wd T would sit and devour the story of Beauty 
‘and the Beast; or be reading about the wonder- 
fal lamp of Aladdin, when I should have been 
committing to memory the dry, distasteful cate- 
thism. I fear religion suffers, more than we 
think, in similar attempts to force children to 
learn what they cannot either understand or love, 
when presented in this hard, didactic shape. 
The manner in which our Lord taught by parables 
dught to convince us of this error. Iwas never 
weary of the gospels, but the catechism was my 
aborrence, as it is of children generally. 

When I did not know my lesson, I was either 
sent to bed without my supper, or shut up in a 
closet that opened into the kitchen. But these 
were slight trials to others that were coming. 

I was about seven years old when my uncle’s 
first child was born. He had been married for 
ten years without offspring ; and the little stranger 
was hailed with rapture by both him and the 
mother. I became now even more in the way than 
before. It was a sweet, beautiful child, and I 
could have loved it dearly, but I was not suffered 
even to touch it, and so my heart, that yearned 
for sympathy, was driven back into itself. 

A little half-grown girl was provided to help to 
nurse the child, and this person, perceiving of how 
little consideration I was, began to tyrranize over 
me. By this time, long continued ill-usage had 
hardened me, and I now often turned upon my 
persecutors, instead of going 03, Aed weep alone 
as I did once. 

‘One day some candy which had been bought 
fot'the baby was missing, and the mother, know- 
ing that. no one but the servant girl and myself 
had been in the room, charged me with the theft 
_ of it. I had seen Julia—for that was her name 
committing the depredation herself, though 
, she thought my back was turned, nor was it the 
_ first time that I had known her to be guilty of 
similar acts. 

“I did not see—no,” I added, correcting 
myself, haughtily, «I did not take the candy.” 

“Oh!” said the mother, ‘you saw the candy, 
did you? And yet you did not take it,” she 
added, ironically. ‘Then pray, who did—did 
baby?” 

“No! Julia took it!” 

At this the girl flushed red to her very temples, 





and walking up to me with the baby in one arm, 
while she shook her other at me, she said— 

‘*You little liar, how dare you?” 

I did not flinch a bit. I looked her steadily in 
the face, and replied— 

“You did take it, and you know it. And baby 
cried for some too, yet you would not give her a 
bit!” 

“‘Well, I never,” exclaimed the shame-faced 
girl, determined by her effrontery to put me 
down. 

The mother was easily convinced that I was 
the real offender, for the girl was a favorite with 
her, from being an adept in a certain kind of 
coarse flattery. 

*¢ You little wicked creature!” she cried, shak- 
ing her finger at me—‘‘first to steal baby’s 
candy, and then to tell a falsehood about it. Oh! 
I could shake you to pieces.” 

She rushed at me as she spoke, and seizing me, 
shook me till the breath had nearly left my body. 
I bore it without a complaint—a little sullenly, 
indeed, I have no doubt. But my spirit was not 
cowed. 

‘Julia did it, and not I,” were my first words 
as soon as I could speak. 

A violent blow upon the ears, that sent me 
reeling against the dresser, wounding my head 
so that the blood flowed profusely, was the an- 
swer. Most children would have cried; I did 
not; I went out to the pump, and washed my 
head, determined not to show a sign of giving 
in, if I died. And that I might die, in my igno- 
rance, I thought not impossible. I felt dreadful 
—no one can imagine how I felt—but I would 
not succumb; indeed how could I, for I had told 
the truth? 

At last, Aunt Sarah came, and examining my 
head, tied it up. The others had sent her, no 
doubt, too proud to come themselves. She chid 
me severely for what she called my falsehood, 
and would have punished me, I know, if she had 
not considered my wound sufficient punishment. 

I saw it was no use to deny the charge, and so 
made no answer. 

From that day I was regarded by all in the 
house, as one who would not hesitate to tell an 
untruth. 

I sometimes look back on those days with as- 
tonishment, and regard it almost as a miracle 
that I did not become the wicked thing I was 
believed to be. 

A new sorrow was soon added té my other 
ones. ‘The only thing I had to love was a pet 
chicken, which I had found wet and dying, and 
which I had nursed until it had become well 
again. This favorite, now quite grown, would 
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follow me about the grounds—into the house it 
was not allowed to come—and would eat from no 
hand but my own. The day after the scene I 
have described, I found it dead by the garden- 
gate. I thought then that my heart would break. 

While I was still weeping over it, Julia came 
up, carrying the baby. She looked stealthily 
around, to see that no one was observing her, 
and then said, shaking her clenched hand in my 
face— 

**So you tell tales, do you, you little hussy? 
Tell tales on me again if you dare, and I’1l kill 
every chicken you love if there are a hundred of 
them. Now tell that I killed it, and see if they’ll 
believe you.” 

I believe I could have killed her, at that mo- 
ment, if I had been strong enough, and a knife 
had been in my hand—God forgive me for it! 
But let none who do not know how the orphan is 
tempted, censure me unduly. The taunt of the 
girl, and her devilish revenge—for I must call it 
such—dried my tears at once. I rose, picked up 
my dead pet, turned my back on her, and seeking 
the depths of a néighboring wood, there buried 
my favorite with many sobs. 

This was a specimen of the way in which my 
life passed. 

About two months afterward, Julia was caught, 
by her mistress, robbing one of the drawers. Ah! 
what a triumph it was to me, the day of her dis- 
charge. I said nothing about the past, but I 
knew from the kinder manner in which, for a 
time, I was treated, that it was known I had been 
wronged. 

I had but one pleasure, and that was to steal 
away and sit alone, hour after hour in the woods, 
listening to the leaves rustling overhead, or to 
the noise of distant water-falls, far down and un- 
seen in the forest. The Valley Farm was indeed 
a lovely spot, and surrounded with picturesque 
loveliness. Have I yet described my birth-place ? 
I believe not; I will at once do it. 

The house had been built at two different 
periods, half a century apart. The oldest por- 
tion was the smallest, and was now used for the 
kitchen; but even the newest half was old, com- 
paratively so at least; for in this country, where 
nearly every house is of recent erection, or made 
to look so if it is not, a dwelling that bears unmis- 
takeable signs of having been built for fifty years, 
may be considered old. The whole structure over- 
looked a little river, or creek, as it was called in 
that section of the country, which was shadowed 
by noble old trees, and spangled, in every little 
nook, with water-lilies. At evening, the kine 
would come lowing up this stream on their way to 
the barn-yard, or perhaps a boat, bound to some 





farm higher up, would go by with a quiet, rippling 
sound, as it was propelled against the current, 
In the rear of the house, the river wound off 
between willowy banks, into a broad expanse of 
meadow. Often would I sit, in my window high 
up in the gable; watching the long lines of 
mowers as they swayed to their work; and when 
the grass was down, inhale the fragrance of the 
new-mown hay. At other times, when sent t 
bed supperless, it was my solace to open my 
casement, and gaze upon the young moon rising 
softly in the east, or listen to the mellow harvest. 
song of the late-returning reapers, as it floated 
over the distant fields. 

There was one spot on the river-bank, below 
the house, wither I loved to resort, to hear the 
waters gurgle at my feet, and to remark the 
effect of light and shade upon the old dwelling 
—for even then I had the eye of an artist. In 
the early morning the view was beautiful. I donot 
know whether the dews fell heavier or lay longer 
here than in other places, but it always appeared 
to me as if they did: indeed so brilliant were 
they, that when the sun was even two hours high, 
the whole landscape, as seen from my favorite 
nook, seemed to glitter, far and near, with dia- 
mond-like freshness. Here I would go to lear 
my lessons, or execute my daily task of knitting; 
nor did my aunt prevent me, not perhaps because 
she saw it pleased me, but because it took me out 
of the way. I used to sit, knitting mechanically, 
while my gaze wandered from river to dwelling, 
from field to forest, from earth to sky, and my 
young soul drank in, with ear as well as eye, the 
immaculate beauties of the prospect. I could 
not analyze my feelings: I only was sensible that 
I was happy. I now know that it was through 
my imagination that I was thus comforted, and f 
bless heaven that such a glorious heritage was 
mine then, and still continues mine. I know that 
the mere worldling will laugh at this divine 
faculty. But many an hour of loneliness it wiled 
away,and many a tear it dried upon my cheek. 
If I could not find sympathy at home—alas! 
had I a home ?—I discovered it in the woods, the 
waters, and the sky. Every wave that rippled 
to the bank, each leaf that rustled overhead, the 
bird singing in the brake, the varigated clouds 
piled on high, the butterfly with its spangled wings 
floating past, all, all were to me companions, 
comforters, friends. I would even sometimes 
imagine they could understand me when I talked 
to them—have you never done the same, reader? 
Perhaps not, for it may be you were never an 
orphan, and alone. 

I had one other consolation; to which I have 
not yet adverted. Ever since that day, when my 
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dying mother followed me with her eyes to the; me intensely happy. I wrote awhile, and then 
door of her chamber, that last, sad, yet loving} laying down my pen, gazed on the landscape. In 


look, dwelt with me night and day. 
my eyes I could see it before me, and in my 
dreams I still beheld it. What a blessing and a 
When misunderstood and 
persecuted, I had that refuge to which to fly. I 
had but to cover my weeping eyes with my 
hands, and lo! there was that angelic smile, that 
Ioving image. My mother did not seem to me 
dead, but ever present with me. The con- 
sciousness of this kept me from anything like 
falsehood} either in word or in deed; for I dared 
not do wrong, feeling as I did, that my mother’s 
eye was upon me. Sometimes, in my great dis- 
tress, I would weeping call upon her, and then, 
when the paroxysm had passed, a holy calm 
would descend upon my soul, and I would feel as 
light-hearted as a bird. I have since read, in the 
works of wise divines, as well as in the poetry 
of the almost inspired blind old Milton, that 
‘those we love, and who have died, are not utterly 
lost to us, even in this world, but that their 
spirits, hover around, angelically commissioned 
to worn us in peril, to solace us in grief, and to 
lead us ‘‘lambs in green pastures” up to the 
gates of glory. Ibelieveit. I believe it, because 
I have felt it; and that too at an age when I 
could. not understand it, and before I had heard 
that there were fathers in the church who taught 
this comforting doctrine. 

But I must come back to the harder experience 
of my girlhood. Perhaps I tire you, with what 
you think rhapsody: if so, you will hear enough 
of the bitterness of truth; and so, let us proceed. 

I was about ten years old, when, one day, I 
found in an old album of my Aunt Sarah’s, some 
poetry that I wished to copy. I even then loved 
poetry. After some demur, she granted my re- 
quest, at least in part, for there was one place 
she interdicted. I remember it well. It was 
original, and written in a masterly hand, nor 


-were the sentiments, as far as I can now judge, 


unworthy of the penmanship. It was addressed 
tomyaunt. Iwas too young then to understand 
it, but I suppose now that the poem had been 
written by some lover, for she seemed annoyed 
that I had seen it, closed the page, and made me 
promise not to look at it again. 

I sat down tomytask. The day was pleasant, 
a day in early June, when the sweetest flowers 
were in blossom. The t was open, and 
as the wind eddied into the room, it came laden 
with perfume, while the drowsy hum of the bee 
floated soothingly to the ear. I had a common- 
place book into which I copied, and this was now 
open before me. The delicious morning made 





If I shut} 





this way an hour passed. Once in my eagerness 
to watch a bird that had built its nest close to 
the window, and was now flying to and fro feed- 
ing its young, I upset the inkstand, and a whole 
page of my book was spoilt, so that I had to tear 
it out and begin again. But I cared little for 
this. Iwas happy. And thus another hour passed 
before I had completed my copying. 

I had just finished, when my aunt came in. 
She put on an angry look, when she saw I was 
still at the table, and coming directly toward me, 
charged me, with some asperity, with having 
violated her commands. I assured her that I 
had not looked at any poem but the one she gave 
me permission to copy. She did not seem satis- 
fied. 

‘‘What,” she cried, “shave you been all this 
time copying a single poem?” 

I assured her I had. She shook her head. 

“If you have, you are the most idle child I 
know,” she cried. ‘‘You are always idle for 
that, and never will be useful, or come to any 
good.” When my aunt was irritated she always 
told me this. ‘But I do not believe you: you 
have been copying that poem I told you not te 
look at: a pretty return this for my kindness in 
lending you the album: where is your book?” 

She snatched my common-place book as she 
spoke, and opened it at the place where I had 
torn out the blotted leaf. Meantime, I had risen 
haughtily from my seat. 

When she saw the missing leaf, she looked at 
me severely. It was quite evident what she 
thought. 

“Mary,” she said, ‘‘I am shocked. I thought 
you had outgrown these things. How dare you 
tell me you did not copy the poem, when here is 
the evidence that you have both copied it, and 
torn out the leaf to avoid detection!” 

“I did not copy the verses. That page was 
blotted accidentally, and I tore it out.” 

‘‘Where is the leaf then?” she said, incredu- 
lously. 

“«T tore it into pieces, and watched them sailing 
down the river.” 

She lifted up both her hands, and gazed at me 
in mute astonishment. 

At last she said— 

‘So young and yet so wicked!” Then as a 
gush of pity, I suppose, came over her hard 
nature, she exclaimed—* oh! that all my labors 
should be lost—that my prayers and teachings 
should be of no avail.” 

My heart was beginning to relent, and I was 
about to throw myself on her bosom, and with 
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tears assure her that I told the truth, but her 
next words prevented this. 

‘*Mary,” she said, *‘I will forgive you if you 
return me your copy of the poem.” 

I drew myself up coldly again. To be thus 
misjudged was an insult to my proud nature. 

‘<I did not copy your poem,” I said, coldly, but 
very decidedly. 

Again she shook her head, and said sadly— 

‘*Mary, I do not wish to punish you. Think 
again. Confess your fault. Say you copied the 
poem, and I will forgive you.” : 

I was silent, biting my lip with rage. 

“Speak!” she said, again becoming angry. 
My aunt was quick of temper, as I believe I 
have before said. ‘‘Why don’t you speak?” 

**T have spoken, and you won’t believe me.” 

‘“‘Incorrigible! What, do you persist in a lie?” 

“IT tell no lie,” I answered, angrily—‘‘I was 
punished once because it was said I told an un- 
truth, and, after all, you found it was Julia that 
did it.” 

This staggered her. But my scornful tone in- 
creased her rage, and, after a moment, she con- 
tinued, as if reasoning with her conscience. 

‘«But you were so long here—you might have 
copied the one piece in a third of the time—the 
leaf is gone—Mary,” and she walked angrily up 
to me, so that I, thinking she would strike me, 
drew back, ‘‘this insolent, haughty, untruthful 
spirit of yours must be broken—and it shall be 
broken,” she added, with emphasis. ‘‘There, I 
am not going to strike you, I would not stoop to 
that; but you shall go up stairs, to the closet in 
the gable, and there you shall stay, on bread and 
water, till you confess your fault. Come along.” 

I smiled scornfully, but obeyed her without a 
word. As she had said in reference to striking 
me, I would not stoop to remonstrate. I felt 
triumphant, not humbled, something as Ignatius 
must have felt when led to martrydom. AndI 
resolved never to sue for release if I starved to 
death. 

The closet of which she spoke was at the very 
top of the house, a dark, but roomy affair, in 
which the family stored the heavy groceries. I 
knew it well. I had been imprisoned there once 
or twice before, only for short periods; but now 
I felt, both from my aunt’s hard nature and my 
own resolute spirit, that it would be a long while 
before I came out, if ever. 

We reached the closet door, when she made a 
last effort to move me. 

“Tell the truth even yet, and I will let you 
off,”’ she said. 

I looked at her proudly and indignantly; but 
made no answer. With an angry exclamation 





she pushed me in, slammed the door in my face, 
and double locked it. 

I heard her footsteps go down the passage, de- 
scend the stairs, and die away in the distance, 
Until then I had stood. I now groped about in 
the dark, and finding a bag of coffee, used it for 
@ seat. 

I felt, all this while, as I have said, like g 
martyr. The strong, overpowering sense of in- 
justice overcame every weaker emotion, and sup- 
ported me. I resolved, with a sort of defiant 
retaliation, to keep my persecutor to her word, 
and not to touch anything but bread and water, 
even if it was offered to me. I believe, if I had 
died through my imprisonment, it would haye 
given me a kind of savage pleasure; for it would 
have been revenge. How terribly are children 
sometimes perverted by a mistaken course of 
moral and mental treatment. 

That day passed, and the next, yet my aunt 
showed no signs of relenting, and I was firmer, 
if possible, than ever. Twice she had come to 
my room, and asked me if I would confess, and 
both times I had experienced a sort: of insane 
exultation in telling her that I had told the truth 
and meant to adhere to it. No one else visited 
me. I had not expected it, for no one cared for 
me. Stay! I must make an exception: the Irish 
servant girl, who brought up my frugal meal, 
showed pity in her countenance, and I blessed 
her for it. The only times I felt like weeping, 
were after she had left me. 

On the third day, I was surprised at hearing 
steps approaching at an hour when I did not 
expect a visitor: for though it was nearly pitch 
dark in my place of confinement, yet the few 
chinks in the wall that let in air, let in also some 
faint sounds from outside; and by these my prac- 
tised ear could tell whether it was morning, 
noon, or evening; and I judged that now it was 
about the middle of the afternoon. Soon the 
door opened, and Biddy, the Irish help, stood 
before me. 

“Shure, darlint, my heart aches for you,” she 
said, ‘‘and as the folk have all gone out to stay, 
I have just fried a few flitters unbeknown to 
them, and brought them up to you.” 

I felt the tears rising to my eyes at this kind 
act, but my pride choked them down, for I did 
not wish my persecutors to hear, even from 
Biddy, that I had wept. From pride also, I was 
resolute in refusing to eat. 

‘‘Now, do take one, only one; for you look, 
darlint, as if your own self had been spirited 
away, and some ghost had been put in your 
place. Shure, and it’s not I will be telling on 
yees.”, 
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I waved away the proffered delicacy, but could 
not, as yet, speals, for my heart was in my throat, 
choking me. At last I said— 

‘“‘No, Biddy, I am here for telling the truth, 
and kept here because I will not confess that I 
spoke a falsehood. They may cut my tongue 
out,” I cried, passionately, ‘‘but I will never. 
utter the lie they wish me to, They said I should 
have only bread and water, and only bread and 
water will I have, if I starve to death for it.” 

Biddy’s tears flowed fast, and she tried her 
eloquence again, but I was inflexible. 

“No,” I said. ‘They think I tell falsehoods, 
and they will learn, some day, that so far from 
doing this, I will not even deceive them by eating 
in their absence what they will not give me when 
they are here.” 

At last Biddy departed, sobbing like a child, 
while I, feeling more like a heroine than ever, 
stretched myself on the floor, with the coffee- 
bag for my pillow, and went to sleep. 

I think I must have grown feverish, or slightly 
delirious about this time. I should not wonder, 
for the air of the place was close, and I ate little 
or nothing. I remember that, on the fourth day, 
my mood changed, and that from being heroically 
silent, I passed into the other extreme, and lest 
my aunt should think me down-hearted, began 
to sing all the songs I knew, especially the comic 
ones, as loud as I could. Jim Crow had then 
just come into fashion, and I roared it out at the 
top of my lungs. Sometimes I danced it, as I 
had seen the black boy Jim dance it: and, on 
such occasions, I took care to stamp as loud as I 
could. Once, my aunt came to the door, and 
bade me, sternly, make no noise; but I sang on 
louder than ever. She slammed the door to, and 
went away, muttering that I would try the pa- 
tience of a Job. 

I had now found a way to annoy my persecu- 
tors, and howit delighted me! I sang till I was 
hoarse. I danced till I had to stop from sheer 
fatigue. I even yelled out a parody on one of 
Watt’s hymns, which I had read somewhere in a 
newspaper. In fact, devilish passions had been 
excited in me by wrong, and I was fast becoming 
a little fiend. 

But on the fifth day I rose exhausted. I was 
so hoarse I could scarcely hear myself speak. 
Every limb in me ached, and no wonder, for I, 
had now been sleeping, for four nights, on the 
hard floor. I had caught cold, too, so that sick- 
ness, as well as fatigue, was at work on me; but 
I did not know this then. 

I felt an intense thirst, and when my breakfast 
was brought up, drank the water off at a draught. 








But I could not eat. The very sight of the food 





gave me a loathing, and turning my head aside, 
I motioned for Biddy to take the bread away. 
She left it, however, kindly saying I might have 
an appetite by and bye. 

When the door closed and I was again in dark- 
ness, I thought I should have died, for my tem- 
ples throbbed to bursting, and my limbs were so 
sore that I could not remain in any one position 
long. At last, by sitting drawn up into a heap, 
my aching head resting on the hard coffee bag, 
I found some relief; and finally sank into sleep. 

But it was a broken slumber, and full of dreams 
of woe. I fancied I was on a rack, or con- 
suming in fire, as I had seen others, in an old 
edition of Fox’s Book of Martyrs. I thought 
the room was lit up by a ray that stole in some- 
where, I know not where,so that Lsaw the op- 
posite wall; but, instead of being almost within 
my reach, it receded further and further, until 
almost lost in the immensity of distance, when it 
began to approach again, and continued approach- 
ing, until a horrible fear seized me that it would 
crush me to death. Idreamed I was on a sandy 
and illimitable desert, with nothing in view upon, 
its surface but the bleached skeletons of men and, 
animals who had perished there; while above the 
hot and brazen sky shone down without a cloud; 
and as I turned my glazing eyes from side to 
side, my tongue, swollen by thirst, almost choked 
me, so that I tried in vain to articulate for water. 
Now and then I woke from these agonising 
dreams to a state of partial consciousness, but 
my pains were so great that I was glad to find 
relief again even in these delirious visions. 

After many hours of suffering, the violence of 
my fever must have abated, for my dreams of 
thirst and of fire ceased, and more pleasant fan- 
cies came across my slumber. I thought I re- 
clined against a rock, looking up to heaven, 
when, all at once, the firmament parted over- 
head, like a window, and a stream of the brightest 
glory shot toward the earth. Angels came and 
went, up and down this ladder of light, as 
in the picture of Jacob’s Dream, in the great 
family bible. Suddenly, amid that bright throng, 
I recognized my mother, more dazzling and beau- 
tiful than any of the rest. She came toward 
me, but not with the pleasant smile of old: a 
look of sad regret and chiding was on her brow; 
and the angels, who stooped and played their 
harps, played airs of plaintive sorrow. 

I shall never forget the anguish of that mo- 
ment. The thought flashed over me that my 
mother believed, with all others, that I had spoken 
falsely; and oh! how inexpressible was my woe. 

I stretched out my little hands, fearing she 
would leave me, and cried in piteous tones— 
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‘¢Mother, mother, I did not doit. Oh! dear 
mother, you who are in heaven, know that I did 
not do it.” ' 

A deep sob startled me, and instantaneously 
the vision fled. I woke, and opened my-eyes, 
which, for an instant, were blifided with light. 

The door of the closet was open, and a stream 
of sunshine poured in; and right in its centre 
stood my aunt weeping aloud. 

She rushed to me—she pressed me to her 
bosom, and, with wild kisses, bore me out of the 
closet, and into my own room. I was too mifch 
startled to understand it then; but she had no 





ew 


doubt heard me apostrophize my mother; and 
that had convinced her of her efror. 

I remember nothing for more than a week. 
At last I woke, too weak to raise my head, but 
convalescent, they said. Months elapsed before 
I was entirely well. 

* No allusion was ever made to the cause of my 

punishment. My aunt was too proud to beg 

pardon of a child. But, from that time, I was 

treated with more of kindness by her than I had 

thought possible, considering her hard nature. 
(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





THE REALIZED DREAM. 





BY GEORGE E. SENSENEY. 





“Ox! I would,” she said, “that another’s shrine 
Could be lit with rays of love like mine; 

I yearn for the radiant colors wove 

In the beautiful woof of such a love.” 


And he said, “the dream of a joy like this 
Is seldom vision’d in mortal bliss, 

But sure as thy soul for this love doth pine, 
Maiden, the gem that it seeks is thine.” 


“T would wish,” she said, “for no titled wealth 
That comes to thee with a craven stealth, 
Making atone, for a heart that is cold, 

In yellow hoards of deceitful gold.” 





And he said, “the heart that is never cold, 
In itself possesses the brightest gold; 


Maiden, this is my only wealth, 
And I come to thee with no craven stealth.” 


“<T would ask,” she said, “for no prouder home 
Than a little cot where no light may come; 
The abode of peace I would sooner claim, 
Than the feudal towers of earthly fame.” 


“Dost see yon lake in its emerald bond? 

My cottage,” he said, “is white beyond; 

The olive emblems the peace of my home, 

And it waits thee, maiden, wilt thou not come?” 


The maiden gaz’d in the eye of the youth, 
And she saw it imag’d her dream of truth; 
Then the lake was dash’d by a rapid oar, 
And their shadows fell on his sunny floor. 





THE COUNTRY LASSIE AND HER LOVER. 





BY RICHARD COE, JR. 





“To-morrow, ma, I’m sweet sixteen! 
And Billy Grimes, the drover, 

Has ‘popp’d the question’ to me, ma, 
And wants to be my lover! 

To-morrow morn, he says, mamma, 
He’s coming here quite early, 

To take a pleasant walk with me 
Across the field of barley.” 


“You must not go, my daughter dear, 
There’s no use now a-talking; 

You shall not go across the field 
With Billy Grimes a-walking. 

To think of his presumption, too! 
The dirty, ugly drover! 

I wonder where your pride has gone, 
To think of such a rover!” 





“Old Grimes is dead,’ you know, mamma, 
And Billy is so lonely! 
Besides, they say, to Grimes’ estate, 
That Billy is the only 
Surviving heir to all that’s left; 
And that, they say, is nearly 
A good ten thousand dollars, ma— 
About six hundred yearly!” 


“T did not hear, my daughter dear, 
Your last remark quite clearly, 
Bat Billy is a clever lad, 
And no donbt loves you dearly! 
Remember, then, to-morrow morn, 
To be up bright and early, 
To take a pleasant walk with him 
Across the field of barley.” 
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PILGRIMAGES TO AMERICAN SHRINES. 
NO. I1—MOUNT VERNON. 





BY ANN 8. 


STEPHENS. 





Just before we entered the Mount Vernon 
grounds, we stopped before a very small, neat- 
looking house, which stood in a meadow border- 
ing the highway. An immense rose-bush half 
covered the unpainted front, and from a window 
blind peered the dark face of its occupants, as we 
passed. She was a most happy-looking creature, 
a slave, or probably the wife of a slave, who very 
cheerfully brought a glass of water for a gentle- 
man of our party, and answered my request for 
one of her roses with a handful of half-open buds, 
fall of perfume, and bright with the morning’s 
rain. The bush was heavy with blossoms, and yet 
there was not a full-blown flower in my bouquet, 
but plenty of green leaves and buds, with the first 
blush yet folded in their hearts. Knowing the 
gaudy taste of her race, I had expected nothing 
less than a half dozen flaunting roses. 

After a time our road became broken, and ran 
through a grove of considerable extent. I was 
looking with strange interest at a bush of laurel, 
which grew, in full blossom, deep in the wood, 
the first I had seen for*years, when one of my 
companions observed that we were in the Mount 
Vernon grounds. It awoke me from a dream of 
my early home, which had been awakened by a 
sight of that bush—a feeling of awe came over 
me, for I felt that the ground whereon we trod, 
was holy. We rode forward in silence—for our 





party gradually became subdued in spirit, as we 
approached the tomb of Washington—when from 
a bend in the road before us, came a lady and 
gentleman on horseback. The lady was a slight, 
graceful girl, probably about nineteen, in a blue 
habit and black riding-cap. Her horse was a 
small, slender bay, and she rode forward with 
more than usual grace. I did not observe more 
of her companion, than that he was slight and 
seemed gentlemanly, for one of our company whis- 
pered that the young lady was a daughter of the 
Washington family. She rode slowly by our car- 
riage, and looked quietly in as she passed. Her 
face was pleasing, and rather lovely than beauti- 
ful. Inever knew what it was to feel a reverence 
for blood before, but my heart beat quicker when 
I looked on that young girl, and thought that the 
blood of Washington was in her veins. 

A small ruined lodge stood on each side of the 
gate, through which we passed to the grounds 
more immediately round the mansion-house. A 
short distance further on, was a second gate, where 
we were met by the gardener, who copducted us 
to the house. We had letters of introduction to 
the lady who is now in possession, but forbore 
to present them, holding it scarcely delicate, 
strangers as we were, to claim her hospitality. 
We, however, sent for permission to visit the 
rooms usually thrown open to the public, and 
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followed the example of thousands who have 
made the same pilgrimage, in examining the 
huge and rusty key of the Bastile which hangs 
in the hall, and in standing for a time in the 
room which Washington once inhabited, treading 
upon the same floor, and gazing upon the same 
objects which he had so often walked over and 
gazed upon. We lingered upon the piazza, for 
the scene before us was lovely enough to win the 
attention, even if divested of its solemn associa- 
tions. The grounds sloped gently to the Potomac, 
which here and there broke to sight through the 
trees which grew upon its borders, and in pic- 
turesque clumps about the grounds.. An old 
summer-house, fast sinking to ruin, was nestled 
on a green knoll beneath a cluster of trees, 
directly between the mansion-house and the river. 
It was a beautiful feature in the scene, yet it 
looked like a thing of the past, melancholy and 
desolate, even on a couch of verdure as rich 
and thrifty as ever felt the sunshine. The scene 
was very beautiful, yet a strange, solemn gloom 
seemed brooding over each lovely object that 
composed it. It was as if everything breathed 
of his sacred presence, as if everything we looked 
upon or touched had become sacred from its near- 
ness to the illustrious dead.. We walked down to 
his tomb, silently, and filled with solemn thoughts 
—thoughts too solemn for strong emotion. The 
grounds roll downward from the mansion-house, 
and in a green hollow, midway between that and 
the river, stands the tomb, a pile of new brick, 
fresh from the workman’s trowel. In front of 
the tomb, guarded by an iron fence, lies the sar- 
cophagus which treasures the ashes of Washing- 
ton, and of the woman who was made immortal 
by his love. Above thirty of his family are sealed 
up within the tomb itself, their ashes rendered 


more sacred by the melancholy glory which kindles’ 


around that cold pile of. marble. 

When I first saw the commission which Wash- 
ington received and carried with him in the Revo- 
lutionary war, I was filled with emotion, my heart 
throbbed, and the tears gushed into my eyes spite 
of a strong effort torestrainthem. But there, in 
the very presence of the mighty dead, I could not 
weep, I could hardly be said to feel—a strange 
awe pervaded my bosom. and froze all other sen- 





sations into apathy. A little boy in Washington 
city had begged me to bring him a few pebbles from 
the tomb. I remembered his gentle wish, and 
picked up some of the white pebble-stones that lie 
thickly about. A few paces from the tomb, stood 
a slender tree, drooping with the weight of a 
grape-vine, that fell over its branches almost to 
the ground. I gathered a few of its leaves as a 
memorial for myself, and we left the place of 
death mournfully, as we had approached it. 

‘¢ Will the gentlemen see the garden?” inquired 
the black gardener, who had conducted us to the 
house, a good-natured, happy-looking negro, full 
of pompous pride, and grotesque vanity. The 
sound of his voice awoke me as from a painful 
dream. It seemed as if we had been wandering 
in the valley of the shadow of death, and the 
sound of a human voice had let in the sunshine. 
We entered the garden; there lay the flower-beds 
quaintly laid out, and guarded with borders of 
unpruned box, as it had been in Washington’s 
time. There, in a huge tub, stood a tree, which 
his own hands had planted. A fire had broken 
out in the conservatory, and consumed many of 
his plants, the gardener said. This, among the 
rest, had been scorclied and withered up by the 
flame, but the root remained uninjured, and put 
forth shoots again, more healthy than the first. 
The negro, who gave us the history of this plant, 
was a slave born, I think he said, on the Mount 
Vernon estate. He had seen Washington once or 
twice, when quite a boy, and though his remem- 
brance of the great man was very imperfect, to 
have scen ‘Washington, seemed to have ennobled 
him in his own estimation, as it certainly did in 
ours. 

In a corner of the garden was a little wooden 
summer-house—a weather-beaten and tiny ruin. 
I would have entered it, but a bird had built her 
nest there, and fluttered wildly about the door at 
my approach. Poor, timid thing, it was all un- 
conscious how sacred the place had become, where 
it was so tranquilly rearing its nestlings! The 
flowers which I had seen the gardener arranging, 
were for me. Every leaf has been religiously 
preserved, and this delicate record of flowers 
brings back sweet recollections of our visit to 
Mount Vernon. 





TRUTH. 


Saw I once a leaf’s shrunk fibres, 
Blanched and bent by many a storm, 

Ere a bird, in Spring-time, brought it 
Home to keep her nestlings warm. 


Wondrous truths from out the sky-rifts, 
Fall and sink, it seems for aye, 

Till some Heaven-taught spirit bears them 
Upward, to the opening day. 
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OUR LILLIE. 
A SKETCH FROM OUR VILLAGE. 





BY LUCY PRIMROSE. 





THERE is many a pretty village in this great 
world, but you might search it over and find 
never a prettier than“ours, nestled so lovingly 
among the greenest of all green hills, and by the 
purest of all pure mountain streams. A few 
years ago at least, canals and rail-roads, tele- 
graphs and balloons, those killers of all quietly 
vegetating individuality had never disturbed 
its peacefulness, and there were dwellers there 
with individual living hearts, keeping time te 
their own individual heart-music; but none of 
them all kept such sweet, merry time, as did our 
Lillie’s. 

Away down at the end of the shaded street, 
furthest from tavern and stores, stood a cosy 
stone cottage half buried in its heritage of flowers. 
The roses put their delicate buds tremblingly 
over the white palings, as if seeking to bless a 
wider world with their fragrance, while the grey 
arms of the old elms that shed their greenness 
over the mossy roof, were starry with the blos- 
soms which clambered through them. It was a 
fit abode for loving hearts, and they dwelt there. 
No one could see Mr. and Mrs. Gray sitting 
quietly together in their flower-wreathed portico 
in the twilight of a summer eve, and not feel that 
they were to each other a hundred, and a hun- 
dred times dearer, now that time was threading 
their looks with silver, than they were on their 
wedding day, though there was not a girl in the 
village who had not heard her mother tell how 
they had married in early youth, with no dowry 
but their own loving hearts and willing hands; 
and now with those hearts beating youthfully 
and joyously as ever, they dwelt in their pleasant 
homestead. 

Their only child, their one son, had been many 
years married, and dwelt with his growing family 
in the busiest spot or street could boast; but 
his oldest daughter, his parents claimed as theirs, 
and so in that soft, love atmosphere, among the 
flowers and bird-music of their cottage home, our 
Lillie had grown to be sweet sixteen. 

Opposite the cottage, towered a new, red brick 
house, with bright shutters, and marble steps, 
and a yard all shaven and shorn in trim, square 
plots, bordered with straight. symmetrical lines 





of shrubbery, growing spruce and precise as if 
conscious of innate respectability ; while the great 
Newfoundland dog turned the sharp corners and 
paced up the glaring, gravel walks, as if he had 
never been a foolish, frolicksome bantling in 
all his life. Then there was a stylish, modern 
knocker, with a plate above it, bearing in ostenta- 
tious flourishes the name of ‘‘ Gustavus Augustus 
Squibbs, Esq.,” all of new sparkling brass, star- 
ing out in that rural street like a hedge-hog ina 
rose-bush; so when strangers did come to our 
village, they always asked—‘‘ who lived there?” 

What could have induced Lawyer Gustavus 
Augustus Squibbs, when an unexpected inheri- 
tance enabled him to retire from the show of 
business, to select our modest, little, unpretend- 
ing nook for his Arcadia, I never could divine. 
It was not its romantic beauty, he did his best to 
spoil that—reader, it was, and is—a geat mys- 
tery! But his advent did make some sensation, 
and one or two doors which had been content to 
be humble and pretty all their lives, mounted 
the brass knockers, though they were half hid- 
den among the leafy vines; and the unsophisti- 
cated sheep-boys were put to the blush by a few 
demands for visiting-cards; for Mr. Gustavus 
Augustus Squibbs, Esq., called on the ladies and 
left his card, and, moreover, he was a bachelor, 
and supposed to sport a heart somewhere beneath 
his wig and gold-rimmed eye-glass; at allevents - 
he had a new, big, red brick house, with a scien- 
tific yard in front, and a Chinese garden at the 
back of it. 

A dozen times a day Lillie’s bright face peeped 
through the honeysuckle, and as often her merry 
laugh rang out like music—‘‘ Mr. Squibbs’ Byron 
Hall looked so funny; and pompous, little, dried- 
up Mr. Squibbs looked so funny himself.” The 
happy, laughing groups who leved so well to 
visit her, still tapped at the front door with their 
own delicate fingers, and she shook her curls be- 
witchingly, and laughed till the tears stood in 
little, sparkling lakes among the dimples, when 
the girls talked of her setting her cap for the 
funny old bachelor, and the gentleman suggested 
that it might perhaps be more genteel to dance 
in her wide parlors than on the soft, green grass 
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beneath the forest trees of their favorite grove. 
There might have been one voice which could 
scarcely join in the jest, but all the rest were so 
busy planning their genteel evenings in Lillie’s 
big house, that they never saw it. 

The younger Mrs. Gray, unfortunately one of 
the new fangled ones, began to grow somewhat 
nervous at Lillie’s free, joyous laugh and un- 
pruned, natural grace; she certainly was very 
unlike the Chinese garden—and thenceforth the 
poor girl had to endure many an unheard of 
lecture. ‘Why, child,” said the good lady, one 
day in an agony, and with her face longer by an 
ell than it had ever been before, ‘are you never 
going to acquire a proper appreciation of dignity? 
What would Mr. Squibbs say if he saw you now, 
as I live, with the broom in your hand, actually 
singing and dancing to that ragged boy’s jews- 
harp? Oh, dear—oh, dear, I’m so ashamed of 
you!” 

A shade of regretful sorrow settled on Lillie’s 
bright face for a moment, as she stood suddenly 
still in the middle of the floor; but she involun- 
tarily peeped through the honeysuckles as her 
mother paused, and her merry peal of laughter 
rang fairly across the street. Then dropping the 
broom, she sprang forward, and twining her arms 
around her mother’s neck, while a mass of sunny 
curls fell all over her bosom, she murmured— 
‘‘oh! mother, I did not mean to laugh, indeed! 
I am so sorry, but then, mother—Mr. Squibbs!” 
But her mother only put her coldly away, and 
walked out of the parlor through the jassamine- 
covered gate, and up the street; for despite every 
effort and all her real sorrow, Lillie’s low laugh 
would well up at the thought of Mr. Squibbs. 
And pray what had she to do with him, or he 
with her? Or if he pleased to meddle, what need 
she care? 

But she had little time to indulge either mirth 
or sorrow, for at that moment a bright, delicate 
bouquet fell at her feet, and a fairy note showed 
its snowy edge through the blushing flowers. A 
soft blush stole over her brow as she drew it out, 
and murmured—‘‘I do wonder if Frank threw 
this himself” —but she didn’t peep through the 
honeysuckles once, maybe she guessed more than 
she wondered, after all. 

It was then Monday morning; and the follow- 
ing Wednesday was Lillie’s birth-day. We had 
weeks before determined to surprise her with: a 
pic-nic to the Oak Woods, almost at the source 
of our clear, cool stream. I look back to that 
day, even after the lapse of long, weary years, 
with a thrill of joy. Lillie, whom we all loved 
so dearly in our heart of hearts, was the life of 
our merry band; the day was so cloudless and 





bright, the woods so green and cool, and last, 
though not least, the coffee was so delicious— 
there never was such coffee as we made in the 
woods that day—that the hours flew by, and sun- 
set came before we had dreamed the day could 
be half over. 

When Lillie, in the still moonlight that even- 
ing, had breathed her low “ good-night, Frank,” 
at the little gate, she sprang up the walk yearn- 
ing to throw herself on her grandma’s bosom, 
and shed a world of silent, happy tears; but a 
long, lank shadow, with an aristocratic nose and 
peaked chin, fell from the parlor window on the 
mossy pavement; and shrinking from stranger 
eyes and cold hearts that night, she glided softly 
through the scented portico, up to her little room, 
and throwing herself on a snowy lounge, too 
happy to wonder how that nose came theye, she 
stole her little hand over her eyes, and hummed 
half unconsciously a low, thrilling tune. Oh! 
that tete-a-tete walk in the stilly night, it lay on 
her heart like a soft gleam of sunlight, calling 
out a gush of stirring melody. That manly, 
soul-speaking voice had not talked of love; they 
had said nothing which the world might not hive 
heard; and yet both felt thrillingly in their in- 
most hearts, that they were to each other dearer 
than words can tell. 

Only two days more, and what a weight of 
sorrow, the doubly bitter first sorrow, had settled 
down on that glad, young heart! Lillie had run 
up to her father’s, one evening, with a vase of 
flowers, and a basket of rich, rare fruit; ‘and sit- 
ting down with her parents in the handsome, 
newly-furnished parlors, had felt the music which 
all her life long had welled up from her bosom, 
flow back and lie there hushed as death; while a 
dark sorrow crept over her, till when she looked 
up, she had Jearned to shudder at the sunlight 
which before this day had made earth almost a 
heaven. 

“J hope you are convinced now, Lillie,” said 
her mother, at length, in the same business-like 
tone with which she had been speaking for such 
a long, long time, ‘that when you have so much 
more brilliant and rational prospects before you, 
it is time you should assume a different and more 
becoming character, and check any partiality 
which you may have unconsciously felt toward 
a wandering school-master. There are but few 
girls who would not envy you such a prospect. 
Just think of it! such a decided air! and so rich 
too!” 

‘¢We are aware, my daughter,” said her father, 
quickly, as he saw Lillie about to speak, ‘‘that 
Mr. Weston’s family is a superior one by birth, 
and that it may be, he is something of a genius; 
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but. he has his profession to aequire yet, and 
then he must wait in uncertainty for patronage. 
Meanwhile he will very probably, in his absence, 
forget. you, and then you will be disappointed 
like Kate Lee. We have, therefore, thought it 
best that we should be firm, and absolutely pro- 
hibit all further intercourse. As to this other 
affair, you will think differently of it after a little, 
and we presume our expressed wishes, with a 
little reason on your part, will accomplish it 
without difficulty. As your mother says, all you 
have to do is to think.” 

Lillie let the rose-bud she had held fall to 
the floor; and put on her bonnet with a slow, 
mechanical motion as she rose— 

‘¢Father, mother,” she said, in a sad, tearful 
voice, but strangely calm and firm. ‘Be my 
partiality voluntary or involuntary, in your first 
command I will strive to obey you—so help me 
God! But I will never marry that hateful old 
man—never—never! While I have life, there 
will be a home for me somewhere, which will be 
a Paradise to that,” and she glided from the 
room. 

Her parents gazed at her in silent astonish- 
ment. The giddy girl had suddenly grown into 
& woman, a noble, true-hearted, self-sacrificing 
woman. Mrs. Gray spoke first—‘‘she will go to 
her grandmother, you see, then her grandfather in 
his queer, straightforward way, will quietly put 
on his hat, walk down to the academy, and there 
will be an end to our pains.” 

‘*No,” replied Mr. Gray, ‘“‘I can be before- 
hand with him, and put on my hat too. I have 
it—Weston is as proud as Lucifer; Lillie will say 
nothing for a day or two, till they coax it out of 
her, nd to-morrow is the last day of the term. 
I will see him. Never fear, we can succeed yet, 
and I am determined as you.” 

The academy closed with an exhibition; and if 
some of us noticed that the preceptor moved 
among the throng of bright, young faces with a 
paler brow and sadder step than usual, we sup- 
posed it natural, when the occasion must have 
made him feel anxious, perhaps fearful too. He 
did not walk home with Lillie that evening as he 
usually did, but rarely a day passed which did 
not find him in that tasteful, cheery parlor, and 
he would surely be in on this his last evening; 
so Lillie waited with a beating heart the inter- 
view which must be the last; but he didnot come. 
The next day the stage rolled through the village 
as usual, crossed the bridge, turned the hill be- 
yond, and Frank Weston was gone, while Lillie 
once more silently sought her room, alone. He 
was goie, and had made no sign—spoke never a 
word. There was some strange mystery in it. 





Or could it be that already her father’s conjec- 
ture was more than right? And she—oh! what 
an age she had lived since the night when she 
had laid there, singing in her happiness! Three 
days, as men measure time, but years, years to 
the suffering heart. 

Lillie did not die of grief after this her first 
great sorrow, and neither did she move about 
with a pale, thin form, growing each day feebler 
and thinner; there are many, alas! on this glad 
earth, who wear a gay brow and laughing lip, 
who yet almost yearn the while that each heart- 
throb were the last; so little is left of brightness, 
so much of regret. She moved as usual about 
her customary duties, with a calm smile and kind’ 
word for those who loved her. 

But then she was firm. Mr. Squibbs, in his per- 
severing calls, never found her in the parlor, and 
all his presents were sent back at once, till at 
last dear, kind, old Mrs. Gray herself, who never ~ 
could have dreamed of the fashionable “not at 
home,” refused to see him. Poor Lillie!. that 
first lecture in the trim parlor was not the last; 
but she hid her tears in her grandmother’s bosom, 
and bore the infliction filialy, but firmly, till her 
firmness triumphed, and she was permitted to 
walk quietly on in the path which she had chosen. 

Her dear grandma had married so young her- 
self, and had been so happy, that, though with 
characteristic delicacy she said nothing, she still 
felt anxious that her darling should follow her 
example. But though Lillie, growing more noble 
in her beauty, had many suitors, whom her grand- 
parents would have been glad to see her choose, 
she turned kindly but firmly from them all, till 
the loving pair who had watched her anxiously, 
began to fear that when they were laid to rest 
among the roses in the old church-shadow, she, 
with her warm woman’s heart, would be left alone 
in the chilly world. They could not understand 
her; she seemed almost to bglong to a different 
world; the whole current of her thoughts and 
feelings appeared changed, and they could scarce 
believe their thoughtful, gentle Lillie was the 
same who had once carolled and frolicked through 
the old homestead like a merry bird. 

And I—when away in a distant city, one bright 
spring morning—i flew up three pair of stairs 
to my own room, to read a letter directed in a 
well-known hand, felt too, how great a change 
those few years had made in our own, dear Lillie. 

‘Have you ever felt, Lucy dear,” she wrote, 
“the burden of existing without an object, your life 
one great race-horse, ever running on without a 
goal? I sometimes think earth has no curse like 
the consciousness of energies to do, and nothing 
to be done—the yearning, panting, struggling to 
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find a life-object that ever melts away, and leaves 
you with all your garnered strength, a helpless, 
weary clod on this green earth. Oh! this stag- 
nant existence is a death in life. 

*T seem to move about with a stunned, be- 
wildered kind of feeling, like one in a dream. 
In the midst of those who love me, and whom I 
love, I yet remain conscious of a great loneliness ; 
that between them and myself, there is a gulf 
fixed. They are content with mere existence, 
and the little joys it hourly brings; I, with one 
wild, forced leap, sprang across, and am here!— 
here, with the dead feeling of passive indiffer- 
ence, yet looking out into the boundless future 
with a heart-sick desire to know its all of dark- 
ness. 

‘To the heart which has ever been deeply 
stirred—which has been startled by the sudden 
é revelation of its own overpowering strength, so 

strangely joined with utter, helpless weakness— 
which has striven to fathom its own depths and 
shuddered to find the effort vain—oh! to such a 
heart, Lucy, there is such a tameness and nothing- 
ness in the mass of petty interests which so en- 
gross the hearts of the many. And yet, I would 
give worlds to be back with my fellows, to dance 
once more with that wild joyous abandonment of 
soul, to feel my pulse bound again with old ex- 
citement, or beat low and happily with a calmer 
joy; but it seems to me, dearest, that nothing 
can stir my heart again. It is dying of rust. 

“Oh, to be gentle, and pure, and good!+ To 
be content to live no longer for myself, but for 
others happiness. And sometimes there comes 
through the choas, a dim knowledge that this 
might be a life-goal: but shall I ever reach it? 
and how—and when? What shall be the first 
step? Forgetfulness? Oh! Lucy, I am weak 
to-night. The past lies on my heart, and I yearn 
to nestle to your bosom like a child, and weep.” 

Poor Lillie! She had waked to think, and was 
suffering the penalty.. Nearly at the same time, 
perhaps that evening, in a lawyer’s office in the 
crowded city, at a square table, covered with green 
baize, a gentleman sat writing to a college chum. 
He wrote smilingly, at first, as though penning 
some old conceit, or playful sally, but, as he pro- 
ceeded, his lips grew firm and almost sad. 

“Though I do want to see you, Harry,” he 
said, ‘and your inducements ought to be power- 
ful enough to add me to the number of your visi- 
tants—for I doubt not your party is a pleasant 
one, and the ladies charming—yet I confess to 
being such a sad dog, they are all loston me. In 
sober truth, I am wedded, body and soul, to am- 
bition. I live with all my energies concentrated 





to one great object, before which, everything 


must and shall bend, and Iyhave neither time nor 


inclination to turn aside to the gardens of plea- ° 


sure. But God forbid, Harry, that you should 
ever know the burning strength of a resolve like 
mine! You have never, in circumstances where 
the heart feels most keenly, been taunted with 
your poverty—J have! I have stood in the con- 
sciousness of man’s strength, and feeling proudly 
that the untainted blood of a high-souled ancestry 
flowed in my veins, and heard a man tell me that 
I was poor, and must not love his. daughter! 
Heaven knows, if she had been a tithe like him, I 
would have scorned her in my soul. 

«¢ And I heard him in silence, with a calm brow 
and curling lip, but even then, with the hot iron 
in my heart, my purpose was formed. I resigned 
forever the God-gift of woman’s love, but I must 
—I will be a great man—proud, nobly, uprightly 
great!” 

Poor Frank, too! One can scarce help won- 
dering why Lillie’s unfound life-object could not 
have been, to cheer and soothe that strong, pas- 
sion-tossed heart, with her wealth of hoarded, 
objectless affection. Truly there are strange ways 
in life; and unions, which we would have, are 
not always decreed in heaven. 

It was a clear, bright evening in mid-winter, 
when our well-filled sleigh dashed up to a large 
hotel, in our metropolis, which was crowded to 
overflowing. We were still in time. A trial was 
then pending before the supreme court of the 
state, which excited the most intense interest. 
A man had been arraigned for the murder of his 
wife, under circumstances of peculiar atrocity, 
and public opinion set strongly against him; but 
the evidence, though apparently strong, was 
entirely circumstantial, and the prisoner, thdig- 
nantly and firmly, pleaded “not guilty.” The 
witnesses had all been examined, and the speeches 
on the part of the prosecution delivered, but the 
counsel for the defendant had yet to speak. The 
prisoner had but one lawyer, and he a young 
man; but, as the immense building became filled 
to overflowing, all who gazed on that form, so 
commanding in its presence—that face, so steady 
and determined, so noble and lofty in its habitual 
expression, felt a vague impression rising in their 
bosoms, that the accused might, after all, be an 
innocent man; and a dim expectation brooded 
over the assembly, that some great power would 
rise to his rescue. 

There was @ silence, as of death, when that 
one man rose, and through the hours when his 
clear voice fell on the ear, we seemed to “hold 
our breath, as if in fear lest a syllable should be 
lost. The form of the speaker dilated and grew 
tall; that flashing eye looked through and through 
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those on whom it fell;. the calm, unimpassioned 
tones of an exquisitely undulated voice, rang in 
the ear like a trumpet-peal; for the heart felt 
that they spoke the truth. The dense mass was 


_as one soul, swayed by the might of that one 


master-mind. And when he closed, there was 
a long, dead pause; the lull which follows and 
precedes the thunder-shock, and then, the pent- 
up feeling of that one, great heart, burst forth 
in an uncontrollable, deafening shout. Each 
man felt himself a freeman; he had thought, and 
reasoned, and decided, for himself; but in the 
decision, every voice agreed—‘*we have heard 
truth!” The judge’s charge was short and 
pointed, and the jury gave their verdict without 
leaving the box—‘‘not guilty.” Again that thril- 
ling shout went up to the vaulted roof, and when 
it died away, the stranger was gone! He had 
vanished amid the tumult, none knew how or 
whither; but when all men, with burning hearts, 
mused and talked, he sat alone again and wrote. 

“T have triumphed, Harry! Without patron- 
age, without money, without friends, in the 
face of every obstacle, I have wholly, proudly 
triumphed! The one unflinching resolve has at- 
tained its object; and now, you are thinking that 
I am mad, intoxicated, exulting in the conscious- 
ness of overcoming strength. Oh! Harry, Harry, 
in the midst of it all, the heart has waked. The 
triumph is as a dream—is nothing! Strength I 
have none—nothing but an infinite longing. 

«‘T saw among the faces in the gallery to-day, 
one, changed indeed, grown thoughtful, earnest, 
I almost thought sad, in its matured and queenly 
beauty, but one I could never see and know it 
not. I do not know who she is now—whether 
she be Lillie Gray or——-I cannot write that 
horrid name—or Mrs. Somebody else; at all 
hazards, I must and will see her. I felt, in that 
one glance, that together we had changed; that 
in heart and soul we could still be to each other, 
all that we once were and more, and I will not 
say I have no hope. Now I am trembling like a 
stricken deer, my whole being is swallowed up 
in the yearning to see her, to hear her voice, to 
touch her hand once more, and I will not wait! 
This night I will know the best or the worst.” 

“Lillie,” said I, when late that night she came 
to me excited, and trembling, and hid her glow- 
ing face in my bosom, ‘Lillie, love, it’s all right, 
after all, I see—but who could have thought of 
this when we started? Why it seems yet like a 
dream. Do tell me all! How on earth did it 
happen—how did he find you? and——” 

And Lillie whispered—“I don’t know myself, 
Lucy. You know I didn’t feel like staying in 
the drawing-room there, with such a throng of 





visitants, and I was sitting in the library alone, 
when all at once the door opened, and I heard 
that step. It came close, close to me, and—and 
—why, I don’t know any more—only my head 
lay on his bosom, and my heart throbbed as if 
it would burst, till at last I just cried like a child. 
And then I was so, so happy—and all this time 
we had not spoken a word. Oh! Lucy, Lucy, I 
thought once I never should feel again; and now, 
do tell me, Lucy, am I dreaming, or is it real? 
What shall I do?” . 

And dear, warm-hearted Lillie sprang up and 
walked the floor, with her hands clasped ner- 
vously, and her color coming and going with 
every breath ; till I began to think soda powders, 
or morphine, or something or other—my medical 
knowledge was not very extensive—might be a 
passable prescription in affairs of the heart. 

Lillie did not die of joy either, but she seemed 
to change back again almost to sweet sixteen, 
and we really did all dance, (except some few 
who had grown too sedate and matronly and 
fatherly, in those sober years) we actually did 
dance in Mr. Squibbs’ grand parlor, for Mrs. 
Gray, fortunately had another daughter, the 
counterpart of herself, who had proved more 
tractable, and had clearly and formally become 
Mrs. Gustavus Augustus Squibbs two years 
before. 

Lillie’s new home is as green and flowery and 
sweet as the old homestead, and her grandparents, 
feeling that it was home where she was, shared 
it with her; but they are slumbering together 
now, calmly and sweetly, by the church where 
they were married in their youth, and had wor- 
shipped together all their lives. ‘They were 
lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided.” And as I stood 
in the soft autumnal twilight, where the heart’s- 
ease dotted the trees above them, and their 
favorite rose trees waved over their heads, I felt 
that by their resting-place was no place to weep. 
Theirs were the calm; loving, sunny hearts, to 
which life and death were alike peaceful. 

Mrs. Gray visits Lillie in her own carriage, 
glittering with gilding, and is very fond of talk- 
ing of her dear daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Francis 
Weston. But bright, blooming, happy Lillie 
herself?—I said to her one day, not long ago— 
‘well, dear, you have really found your little object 
at last—hayn’t you?” 

She looked at her husband with a soft tear in 
her speaking eye, and I was answered; while I 
could not help thinking to myself, as he returned 
her glance, that somehow his body and soul had 
found something else to worship beside ambition. 





PLAYING AT CROSS PURPOSES. 





BY MRS. JOSEPH C. NEAL. 





No trash such as pathos and passion, 
Fine feelings, expression and wit; 
But all about people of fashion, 
Come look at the caps how they fit—Lorp Henry’s Novet. 


CHAPTER I. 

Newrport!—why it is just intolerable,” and 
the young lady, who pronounced this harsh sen- 
tence against our most brilliant watering-place, 
yawned. 

“Oh, Josephine! Anything but that, if mamma 
would only consent to go there for a few weeks! 
Bat no! Here we must stay, where there is 
nothing, positively nothing to be seen or done.” 

*¢You’d soon long for nothingness, at least I 
did, for we have posted about the country since 
June, and that’s the reason I teased ma to stop 
here before we went on to the White Mountains; 
there will be just the same nonsense going on 
there, I suppose. Dressing and flirting in the 
morning, ditto in the afternoon, ditto evening. 
La, child, how fresh and animated you look.” 

“‘T shall be fresh in more senses than one if 
we stay at Centre Harbor much longer—there 
goes the breakfast-bell and your hair is not even 
put up. Here comes mamma too”—and the col- 
toquists ended a morning toilette as hastily as 
possible. 

. They were late when they entered the break- 
fast-room, and more than one glanced up with 
evident admiration as the party seated themselves 
to a delightful repast. There was ‘“‘mamma,” 
Clara Cuthbert’s mamma, a dignified, upright lady 
of the old school, who still dressed in widow’s 
mourning, and invariably carried a black satin 
bag, which was Clara’s peculiar horror and de- 
testation. She was leaning upon her daughter’s 
arm, and the two would have made of themselves 
a tableau; the young girl had a dark Spanish style 
of beauty; with those huge, fathomless eyes, she 
broke through one’s very heart. She was not 
large, but there was a slight imperiousness in her 
manner, particularly in the stamp of her little 
foot, and the quick motion of her delicate hands, 
when in the least excited, that gave you the idea 
of greater height. 

Behind them lounged Clara’s friend, Josephine 
Bradford, with the very nonchalant air of one 
who did not think it worth while to try to make 
an impression on the party assembled. She had 


arrived but the night before, in company with 
some distant relatives, whom she had persuaded 
to turn aside from their direct route, for a few 
days quiet by the beautiful Lake Winnipiseogee. 

With all her affected horror of the principal 
amusement at a crowded watering-place, Miss 
Josephine excelled in these very points, dressing 
and flirting. That is she flattered herself that 
she did, and certainly had a train of professed 
admirers wherever she was known. To let you 
into a secret—the young lady had danced away 
her roses, in a rapid summer tour, and hoped te 
regain them in the quiet of Centre Harbor, which 
she remembered as having been a very dull sum- 
mer resort, of some few very dull people, when 
a part of her school vacations had been passed 
there. The little village itself, it must be con- 
fessed, has few attractions, but it is situated in 
the most lovely bend of a beautiful lake, that 
furnishes peculiar amusement to those who are 
fond of boating and trout suppers. Besides, it is 
within a few miles ride of the Red Hills, from 
which some of Bartlett’s most beautiful views 
have been taken. 

Josephine Bradford gained her point, her 
friends, the Howards, good-naturedly consenting 
to “‘be buried alive a week or so,” and the Con- 
cord stage set down the weary, dusty party at the 
door of a green shuttered hotel, evidently newly 
erected, and made comfortable by the aforemen- 
tioned blinds, and a goodly number of piazzas, 
porches and the like. But Josephine was less asto- 
nished at the appearance of the weather-beaten 
public house—than at finding an old schoolmate, 
the sole occupant of the pretty furnished parlors 
into which they were ushered. 

Of course the young ladies rushed into each 
other’s arms—wondered how they happened to 
meet here, begged for adjoining sleeping rooms, 
and sat up all night to talk over what had passed 
since their last meeting; which will account for 
their late rising and careless toilette. 

Breakfast being over, they strolled out upon 





the piazza, overlooking the calm lake, rippling 
and flashing in the. soft sunlight; just as a light 
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yehicle drew up with a dash, and a sudden check. , something prevented it; and when the Howards 


Out sprang a lithe, fine-looking young man, 
throwing the reins to his companion, and looking 
around with a glance of earnest scrutiny. 

Josephine Bradford had just noticed that this 
more leisurely individual was extremely dis- 
fingue, and turned to say as much to her com- 
panion, when she found Clara blushing to the 
eager recognition of this younger and more im- 
petuous friend. Ha 

“An old acquaintance, eh, Clara?” and the 
two girls instinctively retreated into their roomsy 
not before Josephine had noticed how becoming 
was a dark moustache to the somewhat haughty 
face that had looked upward for an instant. 

“Tell me all about them, ma belle,” she said, 
caressingly. ‘A little love affair is it, and 
mamma is obstinate, and the gentleman. des- 
perate?” , 

“How you jump at conclusions, Josephine, or 
tather leap over them. No, it’s nothing of the 
Kind. Lieutenant Freeman has passed several 
weeks here already, this summer, and so has his 
friend, Mr. Lisle. He was wounded in Mexico, 
lieutenant Freeman, I mean, and was here to 
recover his health. Why he returns, I’m sure I 
What possible attraction can there 
be for him in such a stupid place as this?” 

Clara did not mean to tell what the children call 
“a naughty story,”’ but she knew, in her heart 
of hearts, what the attraction was, and why the 
younger officer had persuaded himself he was still 
an invalid and needed country air. His friend 
Lisle returned with him, for the reason that he 
had no particular aim in existence, and liked 
Freeman’s society, and trout fishing. Besides, 
boating was a passion, just now, with the young 
man, and here it was indulged to his heart’s con- 
tent. 

Meantime Lisle’s noble horses were cared for, 
and he himself had donned a linen blouse and 
broad straw, preparatory to a comfortable stroll, 
while Freeman walked impatiently up and down 
the porch, as if expecting the arrival of some 
one. 

By and bye the rustle of light drapery was 
heard; and the friends entered the drawing-room. 
Josephine Bradford had at once seated herself 


, With a ‘“‘newspaper publication,” apparently ab- 


sorbing all her attention; but for all-that, she 
saw the expression of delight with which Free- 
man advanced to meet Clara, and the half-cordial, 
half-disdainful expression with which his greet- 
ing was received. Then she must be introduced, 
and then Mr. Lisle accidentally looked in to see 
what had become of his friend, and somehow he 
forgot his intended walk, or it was too warm; 
Vou. XVII.—3 
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came in, the four were chatting away as if they 
had known each other for years. Mr, Howard 
took a prodigious fancy to Freeman, and. his 
pretty wife thought what a fine pair Clara and 
the young officer would make. Then a late after- 
noon drive to the Red Hills was proposed, 
and Josephine said eagerly, ‘yes, how delight- 
ful!” 





CHAPTER II. 

A uicur Rockaway wagon held them all so 
comfortably. Mamma declining to ride, and 
placing Clara in Mrs. Howard’s care, with a mul- 
titude of cautions against the night-dew, if they 
were out late: and away sprung Mr. Lisle’s 
thoroughbred steeds, guarded by their master. 

Clara was rather quiet at first. Something 
seemed to occupy her thoughts, until Josephine 
whispered—‘‘ Mr, Freeman does not take his 
eyes from you”—then the small Hebe head 
arose, and the dark eyes flashed, while jests were 
bandied, and sparkling repartee elicited musical 
laughter from the young ladies. Then they 
sang, too, going slowly up the hills, and Lisle— 
who had a fine tenor—joined in a duett with 
Josephine, while the others remarked how well 
their voices blended. Never was there such de- 
lightfully unrestrained conversation—one can’t 
be prim and proper when in such close quarters 
as six in a Rockaway. 

They had concluded to defer their visit to the 
summit of the hills until another day, and so 
turned aside near the base of one of them, and 
bowled along a beautifully shaded road, with 
here and there a glimpse of the placid lake, and 
its hundred islands. They were in search of a 
spring Clara knew of—Mr. Freeman and herself 
had visited it before, and told the others of its 
beauty. So after awhile the horses were left in 
charge of a ragged little lad, and the party 
entered a deep wood— 

“Where eternal twilight lingered, 
Through the voiceless summer day.” 

Even Josephine Bradford forgot herself for a 
while, and was happy, with no minister to her 
vanity. Mr. Lisle had given his arm to Mrs. 
Howard, and the two girls stolled silently, a 
little way from them. The spring was in a most 
romantic dell, and came gushing and gurgling 
from the roots of a tall pine. An attempt had 
been made by some one to form a basin for it, but 
the stones were now moss-grown and irregular, 
and the silvery stream flashed over them dis- 
dainfully. 

Here the ladies sat down to rest awhile, and 
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then Mr. Freeman urged them to go on a little 
further, to a glade that seemed formed for a 
fairy ring. Clara half rose, and then sat down 
again.. Mrs. Howard was all eagerness to see 
“‘Titania’s dressing-room,” thus they had named 
it, and Mr. Lisle walked on beside her. Mr. 
Howard joined them now, but Josephine had re- 
solved not to leave her friend, and Freeman re- 
luctantly hastened on, vexed at himself for his 
enthusiasm about the glade, and giving Clara a 
half reproachful look. 

Josephine broke a branch of witch-hazel, and 
began to beat the grass and the little wood-flowers 
most unmercifully. Clara dropped her hand care- 
lessly into the spring, and then held up the slender 
fingers, dripping with moisture. 

“This is very stupid,” said she, at length. 
‘Yes, very; why on earth did you stay behind?” 

‘¢ Because—because—to tell the truth, I thought 
Lieutenant Freeman was going to offer me his 
arm, and I didn’t like to refuse it.” 

‘¢ Any one would think it was his hand—you 
are so prudish about it! What’s the objection— 
a very finely turned arm I thought it, and a very 
fine fellow he seems, too.” 

A flush of faintest crimson shone through her 
clear cheek, as Clara bent once more over the 
stream. 

‘“‘Now tell me the truth about this,” said 
Josephine. ‘Is he or not a rejected lover?” 

‘‘Why, not—not exactly—that is——” Clara 
knew that she had chilled an earnest and impas- 
sioned declaration that had once been bursting 
forth, by a cold, indignant glance. 

‘‘But you do not dislike him—he seems de- 
voted to you—I cannot understand it!” 

** Seems !—there you have it. Do you suppose 
if I were penniless, any man would persevere in 
addresses he sees are not acceptable?” 

‘*Now, Clara! You don’t keep up the ridicu- 
lous, school-girl notions, that every man who 
looks at you is a fortune-hunter. You will never 
marry if you do.” 

‘¢T can’t help it,” said Clara, bitterly. ‘You 
know I have been deceived almost into regard 
once, by a man, whose affection could not stand 
the test of my guardian’s threatened insolvency. 
It taught me a lesson I shall never forget.” 

“But you’re good at catechising, Josephine,” 
she resumed, ‘let me take my turn. How came 
you so suddenly to be so amiable as to offer to sit 
with me?” 

‘Simply because Mr. Lisle didn’t offer me his 
arm. I never care for the society of married 
gentlemen, and poor Freeman is so absorbed in 
you he counts as nobody. I’ve taken a vast 
fancy to this same Mr. Lisle.” 





Wn 


“Tt wont do any good, Joe. He’ll never 
marry, so Freeman says, not for years at least, 
Besides, Miss Chester has been making a dead 
set at his hundred thousand dollars; that tall 
girl in light hair, you saw at dinner.” 

“‘Indeed!—has she!—I’ll engage she shan’t 
succeed, not if J take up arms against her... So 
Mr. Frederick Lisle, is a woman hater, or rather 
lady killer it would seem. Well, I’ve two weeks 
before me, and see where Mr. Frederick Lisle’s 
indifference will be then.” 

. ‘Why, Josephine!” ; 

‘¢Bless your dear little unsophisticated heart, 
I’ve been engaged once already this summer, 
We only look on these things pour passer la 
temps.’ ” 


And then they both started, for there was-a 


loud crackling of branches, and the very person 
in question stood before them. He had returned 
by another, shorter route. ‘‘He was alarmed 
that the ladies shculd have been left alone 99 
long.” He was all smiles and animation, though 
he addressed himself particularly to Clara, whe 
was in a terrible trepidation, lest he should have 
overheard her friend’s remark. But this was 
impossible, thought Josephine. 


When they were next seated in the Rockaway, . 


Mr. Freeman was entrusted with the reins. But 
he turned to look behind so often that Mrs. 
Howard declared their necks were in jeopardy, 
and Lisle laughingly resumed the whip. - Clara 
seemed to have forgotten her reserve, and chatted 
with the delighted young officer, while Josephine 
sank into a revery, from which she started now 
and then, to reply to some observation from Mr, 
Lisle, who seeing the others so engrossed, ad 
dressed his conversation principally to her. As 
twilight came on, they all followed Josephine’s 
example of silent meditation; Mr. Freeman now 
and then venturing a glance, eloquent with love, 
toward Clara. Mr. Howard became absorbed in 
a business transaction, his wife thought of het 
little ones, and longed to see their faces, while 
Josephine and Mr. Lisle each had a deeply 
interesting tete-a-tete, which we have no right te 
intrude upon. So the twilight and the silence 
grew still deeper, until the village hotel came in 
sight, and they saw Mrs. Cuthbert standing upon 
the piazza watching for them. 





CHAPTER III. 

Ir was quite remarkable—Clara did not once 
speak of leaving Centre Harbor, after Mr. 
Freeman’s arrival. ‘‘Mamma was so comforte- 
ble now it would be a shame to disturb her”— 
and certainly there was a great deal more to be 
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done, more than ever before. In the first place 
there was some one to dress for—our lady readers 
know what a vast difference this makes in the 
length of time one gives to a toilette. Clara 
did not acknowledge this to herself—quite to 
the contrary, she was determined not to be 
pleased with Lieutenant Freeman, and to be as 
disagreeable as possible to him on every occasion. 
Bat Josephine Bradford did not hesitate to ac- 
knowledge to herself that she wore white morn- 
ing dresses because Mr. Lisle had said they were 
becoming to every woman, and her luxuriant hair 
was braided with especial reference to his taste, 
and openly expressed admiration. Moreover, 
she had suddenly become interested in horse- 
manship, and patted Mr. Lisle’s noble steeds, 
quite fearlessly, though invariably shrinking 
with terror all the while. It was the same with 
boating, though at any rippling wave, she was 
ready to scream with apprehension; and angling! 
if you could but have seen the martyr-like pa- 
tience with which she dangled the rod hour after 
hour, protected from the sun by Mr. Lisle’s broad 
straw, which exactly suited her gipsey style of 
beauty, (and this she well knew) you would 
have agreed with me, that she herself earned 
the admiration she so eagerly sought for. 

She was bent upon a conquest of Mr. Lisle. 
It was evident to the Howards, who said nothing 
about it, but were vexed at it nevertheless. It 
was also quite plain to Clara, who did not hesi- 
tate to remonstrate with her friend. Freeman, 
absorbed as he was with the critical position of 
his own love affairs, found time to warn Mr. 
Lisle that Miss Bradford had the reputation of 
being a sad flirt, and even the company at the 
house began to look upon the match as a settled 
thing. For Mr. Lisle did not seem aware of this 
scheming, and to all appearance drew near the 
brook, as surely and delightedly as any speckled 
trout he had ever landed. 

Mr. Lisle drove them out in the morning, and 
they sailed about the placid lake at eventide, 
watching the glorious sunsets, and gliding among 
the green islands that rose everywhere around 
them. Sometimes their party was increased by 
the addition of others from the house, but more 
generally the Héwards seemed to chaperone the 
young people, while Mrs. Cuthbert, with a little 
Southern indolence, preferred to sit in her shaded 
room, and chat with other mamma’s. 

Wayward was the very term for Clara’s man- 
ner. Sometimes Mr. Freeman would be sure 
that his regard was returned, and then if he 
ventured to show his delight, her repelling cold- 
ness drove him almost to despair. So nearly 
two weeks had passed—Mr. and Mrs. Howard 





consenting to extend their stay, at the earnest 
pleadings of the younger ladies, and not a little 
interested in the termination of young Freeman’s 
suit, They saw how earnestly he loved, with 
the rash, impetuous enthusiasm of his nature, 
and wondered at Clara’s blind suspiciousness. 

Day after day a struggle between pride, dis- 
trust and love, shook the young girl’s heart, and 
as ever her lover was by turns attracted and 
repelled. Mrs. Cuthbert all this while was con- 
tent to let matters take their course. She knew 
Lieutenant Freeman’s character to be above 
reproach, that he was brave, and of a good 
family ; if Clara chose to love him, she supposed 
she must too, for what had she but that daugh- 
ter’s happiness to live for. ‘The last of a happy 
household, always delicate in health, no wonder 
that her own convenience and her own pleasure 
were never thought of in comparison. It was 
for her that she left their Southern home, the 
instant that the enervating breath of summer 
swept over it, for her that she braved the weari- 
ness of toilsome journies—and Clara, knowing 
all this, was duly grateful and attentive, though 
not always as considerate as an elder person 
would have been. 

They began to talk of leaving soon, and every 
one said at once how delightfully the time had 
passed. Then young Freeman looked gloomy 
for as yet his encouragement had not been suffi- 
cient for a declaration, and he knew there was 
no excuse for joining the Cuthbert’s on their 
home journey. Clara, too, was moody and more 
fretful than ever. And now a cloud came over 
the hitherto unclouded horizon of Josephine’s 
schemes. Mr. Lisle, formerly paying all the little 
attentions of an accepted lover, now needed to 
be lured to any courtesy. He hung over her no 
longer when she sung, and had not proposed a 
duett in ten days. How provoking, just as they 
were about to separate! A coldness had arisen 
between herself and the Howards—of manner 
rather than words—they were displeased with 
the spirit of coquetry in which she indulged, and 
thought it best, on many accounts to break up 
the party as quietly-as possible. Yet, for Mr. 
Freeman’s sake, who despairingly had made a 
confidant of Mr. Howard, they cousented to stay 
another day. 

They were all seated in the parlor, when it 
was positively determined that the next would 
be the last evening they would spend at Centre 
Harbor. Then, conversation languished. No 
one asked Josephine to sing, and she grew tired 
of 8 ing aspeggios upon her guitar. And 
now the young people proposed ‘a game of whist, 
as the last resource of dullness. Josephine, as 
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usual, eagerly assented; but Mr. Freeman was 
disinclined. Of course, in the provoking cut for 
partners, Josephine was disappointed. Mr. Lisle 
was fated to join partners with Clara, and more 
than all, seemed highly delighted with the 
arrangement, Freeman looked over Miss Brad- 
ford’s hand, in a fever of jealous impatience, and 
seemed so out of temper, so unlike himself as he 
suggested her play, that Mrs. Howard at last 
whispered to him with a significant glance, that 
he had best leave the players to themselves, or 
he might lose another game, in which there was 
more at stake. Whist did not seem to be very 
entertaining, for they all threw up their hands 
on the second rubber, and proposed a stroll on 
the piazza. Mr. Howard was weary of an in- 
attentive partner, for Miss Bradford was so 
interested in the evident good understanding 
that existed between Mr. Lisle and his partner, 
that she revoked constantly. This was an offence 
not easily overlooked by Mr. Howard. 

A more satisfactory arrangement ensued. Mr. 
Freeman offered his arm to Clara, who did not 
refuse it now. Mr. Howard and his wife strolled 
off down the moonlit road, and Mr. Lisle, with 
Josephine, joined the others on the piazza. Then, 
after a few turns, Mr. Freeman protested it was 
too damp for Clara, they must return to the parlor 
for her shawl, and Josephine sat down in the 
porch to await their return. Mr. Lisle seated 
himself beside her. The coquette’s heart beat 
fast. The hour, the opportunity—surely he 
would notlose it? She glanced upward; he was 
looking, with most provoking coolness, at the 
moon, and asked her if the circle around its pale 
radiance, did not betoken ruin! Ah, what eyes 
those were, thus turned toward her. Large, 
clear, brown orbs, that spoke—just what lan- 
guage he, Mr. Lisle, chose they should. 

*«J promised to sing you that Spanish ballad, 
did I not? Shall I do so soon?” and Mr. Lisle 
complacently offering his arm, led the way back 
to the now deserted drawing-room. 

Josephine sat perfectly still—a host of turbu- 
lent feelings disquieted her. There was a fine 
compression of her small crimson mouth, a glance 
of defiance inher unbendingeyes. Mr. Freeman 
did not break the silence, save by a hurried and 
nervous stride, as he folded his arms and paced 
before her. Despair of gaining the love he so 
courted, jealousy of his friend’s evident admira- 
tion, love, madness, were boiling in his heart. 
He had been so near the goal—his trembling 
lips had once more murmured his devotion, and 
she had smiled for an instant upon him, then ere 
he eould see-the change, she had turned away 
and joined those they had just separated from. 





“T did not think: her a coquette,” he bitterly 
murmured. ‘Yet it must be so. Why else 
should she baffle me in this way—why seem to 
love, yet so constantly repel me? By heaven! 
Lisle is no longer a friend of mine; he shall 
answer for this.” Butere he could form a reso- 
lution, a light hand touched his shoulder, and 
Josephine Bradford arrested his steps. “See,” 
was all she said, pointing toward the open win- 
dow, but there was a fire flashing from her eyes, 
and an unnatural flush upon her cheek. 

At any other moment, there would have been 
nothing inthe tableau presented, but now, it was 
the last drop in the cup, already mantling to the 
brim. 

Clara had taken a low seat, and with the guitar 
supported carelessly by her white arm, looked 
upward to Lisle, while she chanted the wild 
ballad of a border love, and Lisle bent over her 
with undisguised admiration in those brilliant 
eyes. ‘I will tell her all—i will show her what 
she has proved herself to be,” said Freeman, 
fiercely, and ere the frightened Josephine could 
detain him, he had dashed aside her hand and 
was standing before them. 

«‘Miss Cuthbert,” said he, slowly hissing 
rather than speaking the words, as he stood with 
folded arms before her, ‘‘ I have come to bid you 
farewell forever. I tell you how madly I have 
loved you, and how bitterly I regret to have 
wasted affection on one who has now assumed 
openly her real character, that of a coquette; 
and, shall I say it, at once heartless and un- 
principled !” 

Lisle started to his feet. Clara dashed down 
the guitar and rose to her proudest height with 
an indignant ‘Sir! and this to me!” But he 
was gone. He had rushed out into the night air, 
he knew not, cared not whither, and Mr. Lisle at 
once followed him. 

But the storm of passion was past! He was 
now trembling with excitement and weak as 8 
child. He saw all his folly, his rudeness, and 
his desperation! He smote his forehead with 
clenched hands, and prayed his friends to leave 
him till he should be calm. ‘Anything you ask 
to-morrow,” said he—and Lisle saw that chiding 
would be unwise, and entreaty was useless. He 
pitied from his inmost soul, that stormy, ungenial 
heart, but he knew that his greatest crime had 
been a wild, and it would seem unreturned idola- 
try. He could not blame himself, for he knew 
he had not been guilty of even a traitorous 


thought, and he attempted in vain to account for - 


the sudden outbreak of passionate words and 
thoughts. 
Delicacy forbade his return to the parlor, 
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where he saw that Mrs. Howard was with Clara. 
She had drawn the weeping girl to her heart, and 
tried to soothe her. Josephine was there too, 
but naturally calm and impressive. He knew 
not what part her’s had been in the evening’s 
denouement, and how deeply she now regretted her 
jealous, unprincipled treachery; he wondered 
that she should look on so coldly. He strolled 
down to the,boat-house, and when he returned 
an hour afttr, the same group still occupied the 
room, but Mr. Howard was there now, and 
seemed pleading with Clara. ‘‘No,” he heard 
her say, indignantly. ‘It was an insult which a 
Cuthbert cannot overlook. If my brother had 
been alive, he would not have dared’’—and then 
Mr. Howard said mildly— 

“You are unjust, Miss Cuthbert. You do not 
know how your coldness has wounded him. 
Never was there a more devoted, a more honora- 
bie love, than he has borne to you. Think, was 
there no blame on your part?” 

And then even while her lips trembled with 
the recollection of her purposed withdrawal from 
him, there was another added to the group. It 
was Freeman himself, pale and saddened in his 
bearing. The trace of the recent struggle was 
visible in the heavy eyes, which now looked 
mournfully upon the proud girl. 

“I have come,” said he, ‘‘not to apologise, 
but to beg most earnestly your forgiveness. 
There were witnesses to my rudeyess, they now 
see my humiliation. I know, that if any I had, 
[have now forfeited all claims to your esteem. 
But ere I go, never again to look upon one I 
have so worshipped, can you, will you refuse to 
accord me one look of pardon”—and he gazed 
with a sad intensity into her face. 

There was a moment’s almost breathless sus- 
pense. Clara’s veiled eyes were turned away 
from the suppliant, but her lips quivered, and 
tears stole through the slender fingers. Then 
the hand was slowly withdrawn; it was placed 
in his, and her eyes spoke all that he had asked. 

They were left to seal their reconciliation 
alone; for, as it moved by a single impulse, those 
who had witnessed this strange scene, stole 
silently away; and when Clara tapped timidly at 
the door of Mrs. Howard’s room an hour after, 
she hid her face upon the bosom of her near 
friend, to whisper all her happiness, all her regret. 

How foolishly suspicious she had been! How 
noble and how true he was! - And now if ‘‘ma,” 

was pleased, she would try to atone for the past 
by her future devotion. Mamma must not be 
disturbed to-night, it was so late—but Josephine, 
she must go and tell Josephine all about it, and 
she glided away again with noiseless footsteps. 





Josephine was looking out upon the calm night, 
and wishing its peace could enter into her soul. 
She would have given worlds to have been assured 
of an affection so true, so absorbing, as that she 
had just witnessed. The coquette began to find 
that she had not trifled away all her better 
nature. , 

She heard Clara’s confession with scarcely a 
response, and her ‘“good-night, darling,” was 
uttered almost unconsciously. 





© CHAPTER IV. 

THAT mamma made no objection was to be 
inferred from her manner toward Mr. Freeman, 
as she placed Clara in his charge on the morrow’s 
boating expedition. 

‘*T shall look to you for Miss Clara’s safe keep- 
ing after this,” she said, and the grateful look 
which the young officer returned, amply repaid 
good Mrs. Cuthbert for the implied sanction to 
his suit. 

‘*We leave to-morrow,” said Mrs. Howard, 
after a somewhat lenghtened pause in conversa- 
tion. ‘*Let us make an agreement to meet here 
next summer this time.” 

“I’m delighted with the spot,” was her hus- 
band’s response, ‘‘and say yes, heartily.” 

‘And I,” said Josephine, looking toward Mr. 
Lisle as she spoke. 

“Certainly,” was his assent; but the glance 
which accompanied it, crimsoned the brow and 
cheek of her to whom it was directed. 

“ We have no objection,” ostentatiously spoke 
Mr. Freeman—and then they laughed heartily 
at his ‘“‘royal pronoun,” and Clara made a faint 
attempt to resent it. 

Mrs. Bradford had a sudden desire to angle 
once more the little island cove that had been 
their frequent resort. Mr. Lisle, whose atten- 
tions were more direct. than ever before, offered 
at once to bait the hooks and adjust the tackle. 
Clara had an equally sudden fancy for some 
water-lilies, that she had noticed the day before, 
a little way beyond, and so the boat floated 
around bearing the two, whom all regarded as 
acknowledged lovers, alone. 

There was only one seat on the miniature 
beach, a large dry stone. It was a perilous jux- 
taposition. They watched the boat glide out of 
sight—Josephine skipped a pebble over the 
dancing waves. And now, Mr. Lisle detained 
her hand as she would have gathered another. 
She dared not look up—she did not withdraw it. 
For once the coquette’s heart was enlisted—for 
once it fluttered with more than gratified vanity, 
as she awaited a declaration. 
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“Tt has been a bright dream after all,” said 
Mr. Lisle. ‘What could he mean!” 

“T for one could almost have wished it a 
reality. Do you always counterfeit so well, Miss 
Bradford ?” he continued. 

Josephine’s cheek flushed, but she said not a 
word. She made a faint attempt to withdraw 
her hand, but he held it gently, yet firmly. 

‘Forgive me,” he continued, ‘‘that I did not 
sooner reveal to you my knowledge of the part 
you were playing. But I accidently overheard 
your plans in my poor behalf. As I knew that 
your heart was untouched, I could take care,of 
my own. We shall separate to-morrow, but you 
must allow me to thank you for the pleasant 
illusion in which my last week has sped. I 
could almost wish it were not a phantasy, and 
that you did indeed possess for me the regard 
you have so admirably counterfeited. But I do 
not flatter myself—I know it was ‘pour passer 
les temps’ —and turning away he whistled lightly, 
‘«The dream is past,” as he walked slowly off. 

Had he looked back, he would have seen 
emotion that would have convinced him that 
Josephine was now at least no dissembler. 

She knew she was alone; and for a moment 
sat as one suddenly stupified. Then came a wild 
burst of tears, and suppressed sobs, that shook 
her whole frame. But it passed. Disappoint- 

. ment—shame—anguish, all were stifled, and he 
found her with a smiling lip when he returned, 
and jesting carelessly with the boating party, 
who were rallying her on her ill success in angling. 
They little knew the double truth. 

The whole party were perplexed by what fol- 
lowed. Josephine and Mr. Lisle were coldly 
polite to each other, and yet they could not be- 
lieve she would refuse him. Yes, that must be 
it, for he more than once broke out into snatches 
of the song we have alluded to, and as quickly 





pal 


was silent again. While Josephine sat with a 
rested head, and trailed her hand through the 
cool water. 

«Josephine, I must say it, youare a shameful 
coquette!” broke out Mr. Howard, indignantly, 
as they entered their own parlor. But for once 
she ventured upon no vindication, and Clara found 
her in tears when dinner was announced. 

She did not meet Mr. Lisle agaip, until they 
assembled in the parlor the morning‘of their de- 
parture. Then she was in the wildest spirits. 


‘¢Thoroughly heartless!” was his mental ejacu-_ 


lation, as he handed her into the carriage; but 
he did not quite believe it, after all—and sighed, 
involuntarily, as he caught a last glimpse of her 
delicate hand, fluttering back a shower of kisses 
to Clara, who stood beside him. 

Mr. Freeman—for we must drop his title, as 
his voluntary service in his country’s cause was 
at an end—escorted Mrs. Cuthbert and her 
daughter as far as Saratoga, where they were to 
remain until September, now that the bustle, 
Freeman so hated, was over. And after he had 
left, Clara despatched an epistle of six closely 
written pages to Josephine, the real object of 
which was, to beg her to come to Savannah early 
in the spring, and act as her bridesmaid. This 
was crowded into four lines of a postscript. 

The invitation was accepted: and at last, pre- 
parations for the consummation of Mr. Freeman’s 
wishes were rapidly progressing. One thing 
more, however. Mr. Lisle found it impossible 
to leave home at that time, though his friend re- 
marked, that this’ impossibility did not arise 
until after he had accidentally mentioned that 
Miss Bradford would be first bridesmaid. Which 
discovery confirmed more fully his previous sus- 
picion, that the young lady had rejected his ad- 
dresses on that memorable morning of their last 


$ boat ride. 





MARY. 





BY ELLEN MILMAN. 





I map a dream: like a sunlight gleam 
It crested Life’s turbid wave; 

But I am awake and desolate now 
For Mary is in her grave! 


I saw them turn under the bright young grass 
That often would light her smile, ; 

And I felt the mould on my heart grow cold 
As I lelt her ’neath the pile. 


My dream is broke; that last brief year, 
Like a star, has gone dimly down, 





O’er the murky deep, with no haven near, 
My foundering bark is blown. 


I turn me, in vain, to her cherished. flowers, 
To the scene of an early vow, ; 

The vines trail down, and a dark cloud lowers, 
And the roses are withering now! 


I turn me again to the low brown door, 
Where, greeting me, oft she smiled, 

But there, indeed, is her last dear gift, 
A poor pale motherless child, 
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A HEART STORY; 
OR, THE HUSBAND AND WIFE. 





BY EDITH CLARE. 





“Axp you will marry him?” continued Maria, 
looking searchingly into the face of her sister. 
“Have you no fears, no misgivings, in so doing? 
Remember, ’tis a fearful step you are taking—a 
step which will bring happiness or misery for- 
ever!” and the young girl shuddered at the pic- 
tare her own words had suggested. 

“Yes, Maria, I shall marry him. He is good, 
truthful and honest. Will not these insure hap- 
piness? And, besides, I love him,” added she, 
with a softened blush. ‘‘What more could my 
sister wish?” 

“But, my dear Harrie, are you certain you 
loye him? Oh, do, I beg—I entreat of you, fathom 
well your heart. Look to its every feeling and 
motive. Lay them in array before you, and, if 
there is one unworthy thought there, pluck it 
out, and-cast it thence. A month hence and it 
will be too late. Do it now, oh! do it now, my 
sister, as you hope for happiness here or here- 
after!” 

The young girl thus addressed, turned away 
from the searching and earnest gaze of her sister. 
That sister had ever read her heart—she read it 
now; and with pain saw the wrong she was com- 
mnitting. She resolved that nothing should be 
left undone to stay the step she was contem- 
plating. But it was of no avail; and ere a month 
had passed, Frederick Cummings and Harrie 
Campbel were husband and wife. The wedding 
over, with all its train of travelling and parties 
and ceremony, and they settled down to the quiet 
routine of domestic life. 

Maria and Harrie Campbel were only children 
of a wealthy and distinguished merchant in the 
city of L——, Massachusetts. They had been 
well educated—tenderly and faithfully cared for 
and watched over by a fond and devoted mother, 
and had come to womanhood with more than or- 
dinary shares of truth, sincerity, and moral worth. 
Maria, the eldest, was indeed a noble girl, and 
everywhere won love and esteem. Tall, grace- 
ful and dignified, she moved about like one born 
to command. Yet she was loving and affectionate 
as avery child. She, and she alone, could ever 
control her more impulsive and wayward sister. 
Yet even she could not always do it. More 





beautiful—ifthe perfect feature constitutes beauty 
—more petted and flattered by those about her, 
Harrie had become a little, a very little, spoiled. 
She was now just eighteen—the very age, per- 
haps, when young ladies deem themselves most: 
wise, most secure from evil, and most capable of 
taking care of themselves. She had met Frederick 
Cummings but a short time previous to the open- 
ing of our story. She was pleased, fascinated ; 
and when he offered her his hand, heart and 
fortune, it was readily accepted. 

Yet Harrie believed she loved him, else would 
she not have become his wife. . And she did love 
him—love him better and with a purer love than 
do half those who thus give themselves away. 

Frederick Cummings was wealthy. He owned 
largely in the manufacturing establishments with 
which that city abounds. Emphatically he was 
a business-man; and, as Harrie had said, good, 
truthful, and thoroughly honest. It may not be 
always thus; yet do we believe it is generally so. 
Frederick was less exacting—less mean—to use 
a word in mercantile parlance—than most of his 
brother extortioners. But he had his faults. 
He was a straight-forward, matter-of-fact sort 
of a man, and had too little sympathy for all those 
who lived in a different atmosphere from his own. 
Alas! that he should have chosen such a wife !— 
alas! that she*should have accepted him! 

Maria had seen all this, and how unfjtted were 
their hearts for each other. If ever there was 
one being on earth little fitted to live alone—to 
live without sympathy—it was Harrie Campbel. 
Ardent in affections, impulsive in all movements, 
and generous in her disposition, she constantly 
needed some one on whom to lean—and that a 
loved and trusted one. Her imagination was 
active, brilliant; and her whole feelings more or 
less tinged with romance. 

She loved Frederick Cummings better than 
any other one whom she had ever met. She 
saw that-he loved her; and, although she could 
not but feel that the return she gave was not the 
soul-engrossing passion she had ever dreamed it 
must be, to ensure perfect happiness, yet she ac- 
cepted him, 

And thousands thus give themselves away. 
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Yet, these may be called happy marriages; for { bless you,” as he pressed her hand in parting, 
so many are entered into with even less security } told one, at least, the true state of the case. To 
for all their future weal or woe. Men and women, } Harrie, how long were the hours of his absence! 
in all things else so clear-sighted and cautious, } Her music, her drawing and painting, her favor- 
are here but very creatures of chance. A couple } ite books, all lost their interest. Society, even, 
meet—fall in love, or imagine they do, flirtawhile, {failed to amuse her; for the unmeaning and 
talk of mutual feeling and the like, and end by 3 senseless remarks of those about her, fell on her 
getting married. Aye, if they awake not to utter {ear like mockery. Her husband, as was his 
wretchedness, blessed are they! wont, would be discussing the merits of some 

And blessed were Frederick and Harrie. True, { new piece of machinery, or the value of a water 
he cared less, too, for flowers and books, pic- } privilege, and she must mingle with the crowd. 
tures and music, than did she. But he placed} True, she had ever mingled thus; but when 


them ever at her disposal, so how could she com- ? Abbot was there, he frequently gave a new tone: 


plain. He was ever ready to attend her slightest } and coloring to the whole series of conversation 
bidding, where care or money could obey it. {and amusements. So much can be accomplished 
What more was wanting ? by one master-mind, when its powers are rightly 
Ah! to Harrie there was much. She wanted } wielded. Would there were more in society, in 
him to feel, to enjoy, and to suffer with her. } this respect, at least, like Abbot Elkins. 
She yearned for a heart-union. Alas! thatsuch} Abbot was absent three months, and during 
a one should be so rarely found! ’ Tis an anomaly ; that period, Harrie had much time for reflection. 
when it is met, depend upon it. I am aware that ;She was forced to acknowledge too—for she 
I may be censured for severity. Well, let it be 3 could deceive herself no longer—that she loved 
so. I only ask every lady reader of mine to look ; Abbot Elkins with her whole heart—while her 
into her own heart, to candidly and honestly ex- ; hand was given to another. It was a humiliating, 
amine it, and then tell me if I am wrong. I bide ; a terrible acknowledgement even to herself. She 
the answer. felt that she had outraged truth and honor, 
There came to L——, a young and talented 3} wronged her lawful husband, and debased her- 
lawyer, Abbot Elkins by name, who soon became ; self. Naturally conscientious in the extreme, 
well and widely known in the circles where Mr. 3 she now suffered intensely. But turn which way 
Cummings and his wife moved. Harrie and he 3} soever she would, there was the fearful and 
often met. They found much in each heart to 3 guilty conviction—for guilty she deemed herself 
accord with the other, and daily their intimacy ; in the sight of heaven. Oh! how she stood and 
increased. Secure in his wife’s affection, Cum- } prayed that she might root out this love from 
mings never dreamed of suspicion. Safe in her } her heart—that she might meet him calmly as a 
own convictions of duty, Harrie never dreamed } passing friend. Butit was of no avail. He came; 
of danger ; and thus passed they on. and she had no power to check the rapid beating 
Ah! ’t was a fearful ordeal for that young wife. } of her heart, or the trembling of her fingers as 
Better had they never met, or met when each was $ they lay in his. Poor Harrie! thy misery is but 
single. Alike in tastes, feeling, and disposition ; just commenced. 
—both warm-hearted, impulsive, and imaginative And Abbot Elkins knew and felt their situation; 
—how could they otherwise than’ become at- { yet he loved, and could not tear himself away. 
tached? °T were not in human nature—not in a } Day by day he lingered at her side, guiding her 
lady’s nature, at least—to avoid it. Yet both { pencil or diverting her thoughts, till it seemed 
deemed the attachment pure and innocent. And } they could scarce live apart. Immersed in busi- 
so, perhaps, it was. But Harrie, although loving ; ness, as was Mr. Cummings, he saw not how 
her husband, as we have said before, yet was not ; matters stood. Lively and cheerful, Abbot ever 
perfectly satisfied; and Abbot’s affections were seemed in his presence. He felt that his wife 
hitherto free. Yet, in justice to both be it said, ; enjoyed his society, and ever warmly welcomed 
had either seen their danger, it had beén other- ; him to his domestic hearth. Warm-hearted and 
wise. single-minded man! he would have done anything, 
Abbot was called away to attend the bed-side g weesined any visitor, to give his wife pleasure; 
of his dying mother. Most tenderly and devo- ; for, withall the heart he had to spare from spindle 
tedly had he loved her, and the summons had been / and loom, did he love her. And Harrie knew 
to him a death-blow. He had been spending the { this; thereby increasing her own self-condemna- 
evening at Mr. Cummings’ when the message lon. 
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came. Instinctively he turned to Harrie for “Oh! Harrie, doom me not to misery,” said 
sympathy; and the ready tear, and hasty ‘God ; the soft and earnest voice of Abbot Elkins, as he 
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stood, pale and almost breathless from emotion, 
before her he loved—‘I cannot, will not live 
without thee!” and he grasped her hand almost 
convulsively. 

Instantly she withdrew it; and summoning all 
her self-control, said calmly— 

« Abbot, this is not right—it is unjust and un- 
manly. Am I not the wife of another? Oh! 
break not again my resolution. I have said that 
this is the last time I will ever see you alone. 
Help me to persevere in my resolve.” 

“What, Harrie! never-see me more—never 
more let me tell you how dear you have become? 
I tell you it shall not be! You shall be mine! 
you are mine, in the sight of heaven, now!” 

“Hush, hush, Abbot. This is folly—crime. 
You know that I already suffer with you; for but 
too well do you know my ill-concealed love. But 
I will not be a mark for the finger of scorn. I 
shudder when I think of it! And my husband— 
how he loves me. , Kind and generous man! Has 
henot surrounded me with everything necessary 
for my happiness? Has he not loved me more 
than any other one on earth? And is this, then, 
my return? Oh! Abbot, Abbot—do not urge me 
to commit further wrong. Let me go to him, 
rather, and acknowledge the error of the past. 
Let me crave his forgiveness—let me still return 
his love!” 

‘And see him spurn me from his door—tram- 
ple me under his feet, and hate me forever! No, 
Harrie, if you Jove me you will not doom me to 
this !’’ and he looked imploringly, in her face. 

** Abbot hear me this once. J love you—how 
well, God only knows. Had we met earlier— 
met when I was free, I dare hardly think what 
might have been our happiness. But now I am a 
wife. Would you see me a scorned and despised 
outcast among men? No, no, you will not,” 
added she, entreatingly. ‘‘ Rather will you suffer 
with me—away from me, rather than see me this. 


_ Tell me, will you not?” 


Abbot gazed on her pale and suffering cheek. 
That very suffering he had helped to cause. 
Should he deepen it? Should he, indeed, render 
her the thing so to be despised? Could he do 
it with one he loved? His better nature was 
aroused—passion wasestilled, and again taking 
her hand, more gently than before, he added, 
‘pardon me, Harrie, I will no longer cause you 
unnecessary suffering. Forget the past—let us 
be friends !” 

‘¢ But friends only in name,” replied she, sor- 
rowfully. ‘* We, who have become all the world 
to each other—pardon me this once, if I speak 
the whole truth—cannot meet as do others. 
All our resolves would crumble to the dust. No, 








we must part forever!” and she shuddered as 
she said it. 

Again her companion’s impetuosity returned. 
He would have spoken, but she silenced him 
with a look. 

“Nay, Abbot, it must be so, at least, for the 
present. Perhaps when time shall have wrought 
a change—as though sweet hearts could change— 
we may again meet as in former days. But not 
now, oh, not now!” 

Abbot turned away in sorrow. He /elt her 
words were right; but it was hard to yield. Yet 
again his better nature triumphed; and, turning 
to her once more, he replied, ‘‘I will. do as you 
bid me, Harrie—I will leave you. In other 
lands and other scenes I will seek forgiveness 
and forgetfulness. But oh,” and his voice trem- 
bled as he spoke it, ‘should you ever need 
assistance, should you ever again crave affec- 
tion, remember Abbot Elkins will serve you ever 
with his life. And now, Harrie, farewell!” 
Once more he pressed her hand convulsively, 
and was gone. 

And now Harrie was alone. No longer she 
needed the partial veil she had assumed, and 
she gave full vent to the emotion of her crushed 
and bleeding heart. Oh, God! what agony was 
hers! What a life of misery was before her! She 
had bid farewell to the being dearest to her on 
earth—henceforth she must live alone. Alone! 
Oh, the fearful import of that one word when it 
forces itself upon the heart! Better death—aye, 
a thousand times better, than life to the loving 
heart alone! 

Yet, Harrie had chosen the right; and when 
the violence of her first emotions had passed — 
away, she felt a sort of conscientious pride in 
having been enabled thus to choose. The world 
knew not of her wrong doing; for so delicate and 
thoughtful had Abbot’s attentions ever been, that 
none heeded them. Her husband even was not 
aware of the strength which their affection had 
acquired. He knew they enjoyed each other’s 
society—he saw Harrie was happy in his pre- 
sence, and he was satisfied. Should she te him 
her wrong, now that it was passed? Should she 
incur the risk of his displeasure? He might 
never know—it might never ,be known save to 
themselves. But Harrie’s nature was noble— 
candid and sincere, even to a fault. She would 
go to him and tell him all. She would lay her 
head orf his loving and faithful breast, and, in 
all humility and confidence, beg his pardon. 

Does my reader think Harrie’s resolution was 
needless, useless? that she might as well have 
been silent? I tell them nay. There are natures 
that cannot brook concealment of any kind. If 
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they have wronged, even though it be but in 
thought, they cannot rest till acknowledgment 
has been made and forgiveness obtained. That 
sweet natures are not among the happiest, is 
but too true. Yet they are noble, and we can 
but admire them. Sincerity is a jewel to the 
highly prized, come under what form soever it 
will. If one has such a heart confided to his 
keeping, let him see to it that he guards it well. 
A word, a breath even, may chill it. Let him 
see that it cometh not. And did Mr. Cummings 
cast his wife aside? Did he bid her go and 
return no more? We shall see. 

**And now can you, will you forgive me?” 
sobbed the sweet, low voice of Harrie Cummings, 
as she threw herself upon her husband’s bosom. 

One moment she was pressed there, convul- 
sively. The strong man was deeply, painfully 
moved. Could he forgive his wife that she loved 
another better than himself? At this thought 
he pushed her, quickly, from him. But, as he 
did so, she looked up with such an expression of 
sorrow—of heartfelt agony on her pale counte- 
nance, that he drew her to him once more, and 
relaying her hand upon his bosom, said, ‘ Harrie, 
my wife, I forgive you. It is I who have been 
partly inthe wrong. I see it—I feel it. Hence- 
forth it shall be the study of my life to correctit.” 

*¢Oh, no, it was I, only I,” murmured Harrie, 
as she threw her arms caressingly about him. 
‘You have ever been good, ever kind and loving. 
Alas! that I should so illy have repaid you!” 

**T have been kind,” continued the husband, 
musingly, ‘‘ but have I been sufficiently thought- 
ful of her feelings, her extreme sensitiveness ? 
Have I fully returned the love she had to give ? 


N o, I have not—TI feel that I have not. Harrie, 


my wife, we have both been wrong. In the first 
place, I ought not to have taken such an angel 
to my home. I was too worldly, too earthly- 
minded to appreciate her. While I have been 
giving my affections to my business, my wife has 
been pining at home. And this is a fault with 
our sex. We take you from your home, it may 
be, where you have lived in a very atmosphere 
of love, and place you, often it is so, among 
entire strangers. What if we do surround you 
with luxuries—what if every expressed wish is 
gratified? May not the heart hunger and thirst 
still? Ay, does it not but too often do this? 
Men love, but not as women. With us ’tis a 
passion—a link in the great chain of existence. 
With you ’tis existence itself. Is it not thus, 
my wife? Have you not felt it but too keenly?” 

Harrie shuddered. She could not answer him; 
for her own heart told her there was one gentle- 
man who loved, even as did she. But that she 





must shut out from her heart. She must no 
even think of it. 

Mr. Cummings was, as Harrie had said, before 
marrying him, good, truthful and honest. He 
saw how his young and loving wife had been left 
to herself. He wondered not that she had loved 
when love was offered to her; and though he felt 
her estrangement from him—keenly. felt it, he 
could not condemn. Noble man that he was! 
Were more like unto him, less wives would linger 
long astray. But men are too severe; aye, and 
women too, are thus. Howlittle mercy is shown 
an erring sister! How we proudly and confi- 
dently ‘pass by on the other side!” Heaven 
grant their blood may not be required of us. 

Mr. Cummings made every reparation in his 
power for the errors of the past. Most of his 
time, more of his affection, if so it could be, 
were given unto his wife. He made her his 
companion, his confidant. To her, ever, the 
intricacies of business became a pleasure; and 
her keen perceptions oftentimes saw where his 
own lagged.. He too, took more interest in her 
favorite pursuits and pleasures. Gradually they 
come to be more like each other. Their happi- 
ness increased, and Harrie forgot, partially, that 
she had ever gone astray. I say partially; for 
it was too deeply woven with her nature to be 
ever entirely obliterated. 

‘¢ And are you sure, Harrie,” asked her sister, 
“that you can meet him unmoved? If not, let 
me entreat you to shunhim. Break not again 
your own and your husband’s happiness. Already 
has he suffered enough. Now let him see that 
his wife is strong.” 

‘¢He shall!” answered Harrie, in a low, but 
firm voice. Whatever feelings might have risen 
in her heart when first she learned the return of 
Abbot Elkins, no one knew. Now she was calm. 
She would meet him thus—would show to her 
husband that his love and kindness were not 
unappreciated—not abused. 

And they met—those two who had not ‘loved 
wisely but too well.” It was at a party given by 
a mutual friend. Abbot, of course, seeing he 
had just returned from a three year’s residence 
abroad, was the lion of the evening. Harrie and- 
he were frequently side by side; but though she 
listened with evident pleasure to his pictures of 
other lands, her heart was strong. Once, and 
once only, was there a moment of danger. She 
had been led to the piano and asked for a song. 
It was one written by herself and set to music 
by Abbot during their days of mutual affection. 
The one who requested the song knew nothing 
of its history, it being merely a favorite piece of 
his. For a moment she hesitated. It was 
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but for a moment; and then, though at first 
her voice trembled a little, a very little, it soon 
became clear and firm. Once she caught Abbot’s 
eye fixed on her, as though to reag her inmost 
thoughts, and the color rose to her cheek. It 
passed, and she finished to the satisfaction of 
all. As she was led to a seat, Abbot moved to 
one beside her. 

«#¢And may I ask if Mrs. Cummings retains, 
unchanged, those sentiments still?’’ he said, with 
some emotion. . 

“Yes, but purified, exalted,” was her ready 
answer, as she turned to him her calm and 
spiritual eyes. ‘‘Those were the longings and 
aspirations-of youth. They are now re-placed 
by the calmer but more reasonable realities of 
riper years. May I ask if Mr. Elkins has not 
also grown wiser with the passing of time.” 

‘¢Wiser, perhaps; but not so happy,” answered 
he, with a sigh. ‘I would give worlds to re-call 
the bliss, the ecstacy of former hours. Oh, Harrie, 
--Mrs. Cummings, I mean—have you forgotten 
the past—the happy past!” 

“Not forgotten,” answered she, as calmly,as 
before. ‘‘But it is remembered only in sorrow 
and humiliation. Mr. Elkins himself would not 
wish it otherwise;” and she turned to him a look 
full of confidence. 


It was enough. He saw her firmness, her 
strength, and he respected her for it. Directly 
the conversation turned upon other subjects, and 
Harrie’s hour of trial was over. 

“And I have met him, my sister, and was not 
moved. Thank heaven! I now feel safe—feel 
strong.” 

‘And may you ever thus feel, my most loved 
Harrie,” said Maria, as she drew her to her side, 
and imprinted a kiss upon her clear and open 
brow. ‘‘And may I ask if you are not happier 
—far happier than while yielding to wrong?” 

‘¢Happier sister! you know Iam! Oh,I have 
such a treasure in my husband! He loves me 
so devotedly! How can I be otherwise than 
happy?” and her whole face lighted up with 
enthusiasm. 

“Ah, ha! a tete-a-tete I have interrupted, I 
see,” said Mr. Cummings, entering at that mo- 
ment. ‘But so I do not mar my wife’s happi- 
ness,” added he, playfully caressing her, ‘‘I care 
not. But come, here are some drawings from 
which I wish you to select. You see,” continued 
he, turning to Maria, ‘‘I am just learning to 
play the lover, by trying to assimilate my tastes 
to Harrie’s. ’T is wonderful how she has changed 
me, the fairy!” 
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Tue bright and glorious future, to it I turn my eyes, 

Forgetful of the dreary past, or present clouded skies. 

Isee its radiant sunshine—its bright, unfading flowers; 

Its sparkling streams, its verdant hills, and cool and 
fragrant bowers. 

Its softly breathing zephyr e’en now around me floats, 


And, though amid discordant sounds, I hear its bird- 


like ‘notes. 


The glad and happy future, on it I fix my eyes, 

When gloomy mem’ries of the past in countless 
numbers rise; 

And when o’er all the present are night-like clouds 
of grief, 

I turn to it in gladness, still sure to find relief. 

With clear, prophetic vision, I realize its hours 

Of purer hopes, and higher aims, and strong, unfet- 
tered powers. 

I bless me with its blissful hopes, its love, and joy, 
and truth, 

That seem so well to realize the visions of my youth. 


Perhaps these brilliant hopes are wrong—experience 
cold and stern, 


Perchance would teach a sadder love which I had 


better learn. 

And yet such blissful gleamings will glad the present 
day, 

And sunlight from the future, shed brilliance o’er my 
way. 

If I could pierce the veil of mist, the prospect to 
explore, 

Perhaps the future has for me a dreary lot in store. 

It may be I will find at last, that all these fairy scenes 

Were bright illusions, pictured on the cloud which 





intervenes, 

Dissolving on a near approach, as melts that cloud 
in air, ° 

To leaye the dark and settled gloom that shadows 
forth despair. 

But yet whate’er my earthly lot, grant that to me be 
given, 

The truer and the holier hopes of perfect bliss in 
Heaven ; 

That in the dreariest, saddest days, the future still 
may be 

A glorious thought, a happy hope, a vision bright to 
me. 
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Amp the romantic hills of Hampden county, 
the beautiful War-ri-no-coe wends its way, now 
calm and placid as the gleaming surface of a 
polished mirror, and anon, fretting and foaming 
against the stones and rocks that impede it in 
its progress. At intervals, of but a few miles, 
small villages of white houses, with green lat- 
tices, nestle lovingly between the crag-crowned 
hills, and the river murmurs along through their 
midst, spanned here and there by rustic bridges, 
which greatly add to the picturesque beauty of 
the scenery. 

In the whole length of the Warrinocoe, from its 
rise in the mountains, to where it loses itself in 
the broad Connecticut, there is not a wilder spot 
than the little village where a portion of my 
sketch is laid. Here, the river winds along the 
base of a mountain, then passes through a ravine 





with scarcely room for a road—then the valley 
widens gradually for a quarter of a mile—and 
then, as gradually, the hills approach nearer and 
nearer, forming, at length, a narrow gorge, 
through which the Warrinocoe escapes after 
dividing the little valley as equally, as if the 
hand of man, with compass and rule, had marked 
out its course. 

Two rustic bridges span the stream hetween 
the gorge and the wilder ravine. At the upper 
bridge the water glides calmly and gracefully in 
its crystal clearness to the rough logs of the 
mill-dam, and there, in one unbroken sheet of 
silver, it falls over, unmindful of the noise and 
tumult it is hastening to meet. 

Directly facing the southern end of the lower 
bridge, the white spire of the village church 
arises, and on the smooth, green lawn in front, 
the children roll their hoops, and fly their kites, 
for it is the only level place beside the river road 
throughout the village. The dwellings are scat- 
tered up and down, between the two bridges, on 
either side, and not one of them but has their 
compliment of shaded trees, wreathing vines, and 
flowering shrubs. 

The road from the upper bridge crosses the 
lawn, just in front of the church, while the one 
whici sweeps down the hills from a northerly 
direction, over the lower bridge, curves round a 
latticed cottage, and the little school-house, and 
loses itself in the other road, just where the 


nen 





trees grow the thickest, and the river looks the 
loveliest before entering the gorge. 

For twelve delightful miles this road winds 
on, keeping beside the river in one almost un- 
broken mass of shade. The luxurious wild 
vines arch across from tree to tree, whose 
thickly woven branches present an impervious 
canopy to the scorching rays of the mid-day sun, 
and the air is never free in summer-time from 
the rich perfume of the wild blossoms, which 
spring from the tangled thickets on almost every 
side. 

Here and there, embosomed amidst the forest 
trees, scattered farm-houses and insulated dwel- 
lings appear at intervals, during the first five 
miles, and then, for more than a mile, the road 
winds deeper and darker, until suddenly emerg- 
ing from the forest, it sweeps with a broad curve, 
around the base of a hill, thickly covered with 
masses of waving foliage, containing every shade 
of green, from the delicate leaf of the silver 
maple, to the dark hue of the tasselled pine and 
towering cedar. Not a tree, or shrub, here 
separates the highway from the stream, but the 
road winds along, skirting its very brink; and 
the image of the passer-by, be he in carriage or 
on foot, is reflected as in a mirror, in the pure 
depths of the here placid river, which spreads 
itself out in such a broad, unbroken sheet, that 
it looks more like a miniature lake, than the 
wild-foaming mountain torrent that it is. 

Too beautiful a spot, is this, for the haunts of 
sin, and yet, for years, was this portion of the 


country infested by a gang of counterfeiters, . 


who, by their ingenuity, eluded, for a long time, 
all pursuit, and even, when imprisoned, found 
some means of escape. 

One of their principal places of rendezvous, 
was a small, low-browed cottage, which stood at 
the very foot of the hill, which here slopes down 
nearly to the river, and just where the road 
enters the forest again. It was shaded in front 
by the trees which spread over from the opposite 
side, while at’either end window you could see 
up and down the road, unobstructed by shrub- 
bery of any description... The back of the cot- 
tage was one story higher than the front, or 
rather one story lower, and a beaten path led 
from the one back door, through the thicket 
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to the masses of rocks just below the house, 
where the river rushes headlong from crag to 
erag, streaming through deep and dark fissures, 
and leaving the topmost rocks bare, and easily 
passed, excepting in the season of freshets. The 
bank on the opposite side is steeper, and a por- 
tion of the river diverted from its original 
channel, here pours over the rocks into an abyss 
fall fifty feet below. 

Over this frightful chasm, a rude bridge had 
been constructed from rock to rock, of a few 
planks nailed together, with a hand-railing of 
the untrimmed boughs of forest trees; but it 
looked so frail and trembling that few ventured 
to pass. A heavy stone at either end steadied 
the crossing, and served, in time of high wind, to 
keep it from blowing away. Here, there was no 
danger from freshets, for the water would spread 
far over the meadows, before it could reach the 
top of the lower crag, which, at such times, 
always stood a lone and solitary sentinel of the 
rage and fury of the rushing waters, which 
foamed and dashed against it on every side. 

At the front door of this little cottage, one cold, 
windy evening in October, there stood a young 
girl looking wistfully up the road—although the 
light of the moon, which struggled through clouds, 
was so misty and feeble, that she could not have 
discerned a figure until it was within a few yards 
of the place where she stood. For more than an 
hour she remained leaning against the wood- 
colored frame of the door; now stamping her feet 
with impatience, and again giving vent to her 
disappointment in muttered words, and half- 
stifled exclamations. 

*¢ Molly, come here,” cried a deep, hoarse voice 
from within, and the young girl answered the 
summons, slamming the door after her with so 
much violence that the whole house shook. The 
room she entered was low, with dingy ceilings, 
and an unmatted floor. In an old arm-chair 
beside the fire-place, with the light of the flick- 
ering flame reflected full upon his face, there sat 
an old man, his narrow forehead shaded with the 
long grey hair, which covered his head profusely. 
His keen black eyes rested full upon the face of 
the girl as she approached, and in a quick petu- 


‘ent tone asked him what he wanted. 


*T want you to sit down here, and keep me 
company,” he replied; ‘‘what’s the use standin’ 
outside in the cold, lookin’ for Bob, when like as 
not, he won’t be here till midnight?” 

«But father, he wrote that he would be here 
before sunset, and I am afraid that something 
has happened him,” said the young girl, her wild 
but beautiful features expressing all the anxiety 
which she felt. She drew s low seat up to the 





embers of the smouldering fire, and crossing her 
hands over her knees, bent her head over them. 
Her father laid his hand, which was much too 
soft. and white for a common laborer’s on his 
daughter’s head, and smoothing the glossy black 
hair, which the wind had dishevelled, he said— 

‘Never fear for Bob, Molly; he is too quick 
witted to suffer himself to be caught, I tell you, 
and though he hadn’t ought to disappoint you, 
he’ll set it all right when he comes, I guess; so 
cheer up, and get me a mug of cider—there’s a 
good girl.” 

She arose, and taking down an iron candle- 
stick from the mantel, thrust the wick against 
the burning coal, and with the tallow still drip- 
ping on the stone hearth, she lighted it, and set 
it down on the table, which bore the remains of 
their evening’s repast. Then taking a mug from 
the cupboard, she left the room with the light. 
In a few minutes she returned with the fhug to 
her father, and after heaping the wood on the 
fire, she moved her seat to one beside the win- 
dow, which looked up the road. 

The wood crackled and blazed upon the hearth, 
illuminating every corner of the small apartment, 
Over the mantel a varnished wood-cut of Jack- 
son, in a rough frame, was suspended, while a 
large map of Massachusetis, and one of the 
United States, adorned the wall on either side. 
A maple framed glass hung between the two front 
windows, and on the small table beneath, lay a 
pile of soiled engravings and a quantity of worn 
books. 

‘“‘There, father, I heard the tramping of a 
horse’s feet,” said the girl, springing wildly from 
her seat and rushing to the door. This time she 
was not disappointed, for within a stone's throw 
the horse stood—his rider leisurely dismounting. 

*‘ Ah! Robert, how worried I have been about 
you,” said she. ‘It is after nine, and you wrote 
that if nothing happened, you would be here 
before sunset.” 

‘¢ Better late than never, Mary,” replied the 
young man, as he passed an arm around her, 
waist, and, bending over, kissed the lips that had 
been raised to chide. 

She slipped from his embrace, and gliding into 
the room, soon wrought a wondrous change in 
the appearance of the tea-table. 

Meanwhile the two bent over the fire and 
whispered long and earnestly together, and the 
younger counted out upon a stand between them, 
several piles of bright, shining, silver dollars, 
and a heap of fresh new bank notes. These 
they huddled together in a coarse brown bag, 
and loosening @ stone in the far corner of the 
hearth, they deposited the treasure there, and 
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the youngest took his seat at the supper-table. 
He ate heartily of the cream toast and fresh 
cakes, and then turning to the fire, renewed his 
conversation in the same low tone with the old 
man, while Mary hastened to clear the table, 
and after washing the dishes, arranged them on 
the dresser. 

‘«Come, father, you and Robert can finish your 
conversation to-morrow, when I have to be busy 
—now that I am through, let me have a little 
talk with him, for I have a great deal to say to- 
night.” 

‘Very well, Moll, give me another light, for 
I’m tired and sleepy; and I’m thinking,” he 
said, turning to the younger man, ‘‘that you’d 
better tell her all about it,” so saying, he left the 
room. 

“Mary,” said Robert, ‘‘I have got into a most 
confounded scrape, and you will have to help me 
out of ft, or I shall swing, for what I know.” 

“Oh, Robert! what have you done now?” 
gasped the affrighted girl, and she bent her dark 
eyes searchingly upon him—‘tell me, there is 
no blood upon your hands—tell me quick, or I 
shall die.” 

‘Behave yourself, Mary,” answered Robert, 
‘‘and don’t look so like a maniac. I’m no mur- 
derer, I can assure you, and I hate this life as 
badly as you do; though if one can’t make a 
living in one way, they must in another; but 
come, I havn’t told you what a narrow escape I 
met with in Albany.” 

At this moment a loud tap upon the window 
pane, repeated before either of them had time to 
reach the spot, alarmed them. It was a signal 
of danger, and Robert hastily threw up the win- 
dow. 

««What now ?” he cried. 

«Let me in quick,” was the answer—‘‘I have 
a message from the village.” 

Mary hastened to the door and unbarred it, 
and a tall, gaunt-looking man, with his clothes 
hanging about his sinewy frame, as if they had 
deen thrown around him, bent his head to pass 
under the doorway, and entered the room. 

‘‘Where is Steve?” he said, casting his eyes 
around. 

‘Father has gone to bed,” answered Mary; 
**is anything the matter?” 

“T should rather guess so—you’d better go 
wake him, and tell him Dan Meadows aint’t a fel- 
low to be scared in a hurry.” Mary passed out. 

“They are after both of you,” said the man, 
‘and there’s the all-firedest excitement I ever 
seed about it. The Squire’s set aginst you, 
because you passed off a bill to him.” 





‘Never you mind—I’m safe yet, Dan, in that 


quarter—the Squire must be over anxious to 
turn states-evidence against his son-in-law, I 
reckon,” and Robert nodded his head, and winked 
knowingly. 

“You don’t say! thunder and lightnin’! Well, 
this beats all I ever hearn—be you, now really; 
Mister Bob?” ejaculated the surprised looking 
Dan. 

‘“T ain’t anything else!” was the only answer 
Robert had time to give, for Stephen Billings, 
followed by Mary, came into the room. 

*¢What now, Dan?” said the old man, as he 
bent his small, sparkling eyes upon him. 

‘‘Why a couple of ‘what do ye call ’ems,’ got 
on the track of this bird here,” said Dan, point 
ing to Robert, ‘‘and they come along into the 
bar-room of the Gineral Jackson just after sun- 
set;—Mister Bob’s white hoss hadn’t more nor 
cleared itself in the bushes, when I seed ’em 
come pattering over the upper bridge. They 
went into the bar-room, and I followed ’em, 
Squire Merton was sittin’ thar, and they give 
such an exact description of Mr. Bob, I know’d 
in a minnit how ’t would go, and sure enuf the 
Squire jumped to his feet, and tell’d them he 
know ’d all about him, and that he lived at times 
with one Steve Billings—a man whom he reck- 
oned wasn’t much better; and then he went on 
to describe you, the men larfin’ to split, for they 


‘said you must have been the very one that slipt 


away from them once, when your hands had 
been already cuffed, and the next week the 
sheriff got the hand-cuffs done up, and sent to 
him in a bundle. The Squire ’gin a good descrip- 
tion.” 

‘The Squire be ——}”’ muttered Billings, be- 
tween his closed teeth. 

‘¢ Well its time you was stirrin’ anyhow,” said 
Dan, ‘‘for they agreed to get men and surround 
the house by daylight.” 

*‘ The d—1 they did,” exclaimed Robert Peets, 
springing to his feet, ‘that’s sooner than-I reck- 
oned. We must out with those dies in the cellar 
—come, Dan, you help me stow them away in the 
rocks, and Billings you’d better burn up those 
cursed notes, for we shall have a hard enough 
time without those to bear testimony against us.” 

The next hour was one of bustle and confu- 
sion; but when that had passed the house was 
quiet. Dan Medows had walked down the road 
to the next bridge, with the intention of crossing 
to the opposite side, and returning home in that 
way to avoid meeting the expected party from 
the village; and Billings, after mounting Peets’ 
horse, bent down to his pretty daughter and 


‘‘Keep of good heart, Molly, love, and don’t be 
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worried if I ain’t back for a week or more, and 
don’t keep Bob too long, for I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if they should be here before long, and 
conceal themselves in the bushes.” So saying, 
he rode away, and Mary, with a long-drawn sigh, 
ghut and barred the door, and returned to Robert, 
who was bending gloomily over the fire. 

“Mary, do you love me?” said he, raising his 
strikingly handsome face to hers, as she stood 
beside him. 

«Heart and soul, Robert—I am yours forever. 
Bat why do you ask me?” she said, slipping 
oe hand into his, and resting the other about 


kissed her tenderly, but there was something so 
peculiar in the tones of her voice, that he seemed 
to hesitate in answering her question. 

‘I have loved you from a child,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘not only loved, but idolized you; and 
when I see your strong mind and noble intellect 
stooping to coin such things as these,” and she 
spurned with her foot the bag which lay upon the 
floor beside them, ‘‘then I feel that, could my 
life expiate the sin which you have committed 
in violating the laws of the land, how willingly 
would I offer it; but, Robert, I have learned of 
how little avail are my wishes, either with you 
or with father, and I despise myself at times for 
loving you both as I do. Can you wonder that it 
is so?” He made no answer, Mary continued— % 

“Qh! if you would but promise me now, to 
earn your living righteously and honestly, I 
would go with you to the end of the earth. I 
would labor for you from hour to hour, and from 
day to day, without murmuring. I would toil 
ceaselessly for the glittering gold, and never 
breathe one word of complaint, however wearied. 
Oh! try me, dear Robert, and we shall both be 
happier than we have been for many a long day.” 
He looked up into her face with an earnest— 
almost a pitying gaze—he traced no signs of pas- 
sionate loyve—no drooping lid—no quivering lip— 
he read naught, save the deep devotion which a 
sister might feel, and trusting to that one glance, 
he said— 

“‘Mary, it cannot be; but now, while your 
heart is warm with a sister’s love, I want you to 
listen to me.” 

For the first time that evening, Mary’s lashes 
drooped beneath his gaze, and a peach-like blush 
spread over her clear, brunette complexion. He 
marked it, and paused: 

“Mary,” he questioned, ‘‘you love me as if 
I were your brother, do you not?” 

She hesitated—a bright light flashed from the 





clear depths of her hazel eyes, and in a voice 
thrillingly low, she answered— 


“No, Robert; I thank God every day that you 
are not my brother, for then we could never be 
to each other as we shall now, one day, most as- 
suredly be, if our lives are spared.” 

Oh! how beautiful—how transcendently beau- 
tiful did Mary look, as she uttered these words. 
How pure the smile of confidence that wreathed 
her lips as she murmured— 

‘“‘No, dear Robert; thank God that you are 
not my brother, for then I could never be the 
wife which you so long ago promised me that I 
should be.” She rested her head upon his 
shoulder, and looked up into his face. What 
read she there that made her spring so suddenly 
from her seat, and bow herself before him, gazing 
earnestly into his eyes? How wildly she looked 
as he bent over her, with his pallid face and his 
trembling voice, whispering, ‘‘my poor Mary, 
this can never be.” 

“And why—tell me why, Robert? N: o suffer- 
ing—no poverty—no crime can ever separate me 
from you—no prison-walls so strong but I can 
find my way through—no dungeon so dark or 
deep but I could share it with you—then tell me 
why it can never be?” 

‘‘Because, my darling, since I have become 
older, I have only thought of you as a sister— 
because I have, this night, come to tell you that 
we must separate: for, Mary, I married since 
we parted. I had not suspected——” but Robert 
paused, for fearfully pale was the face before 
him—the crimson fled from the full, red lip, and 
the dark, hazel eyes grew fixed and glassy. 

He lifted her in his arms, and bore her ten- 
derly to the broad settee—he sprinkled her brow 
with water—he called upon her by every endear- 
ing name he could imagine—but wan and lifeless 
she lay before him—not a breath heaving the 
folds of her dress, not one faint quivering of the 
drooping lash with its graceful fringe. 

“Qh! good God! my Mary is dead,” cried 
Robert, as he found every effort unavailing to 
bring the color to her pallid cheeks. The hours 
passed on—in despair he threw open the window, 
and fastened back the lattice. Morning was 
already breaking, but the clouds hung in such 
heavy masses over the little glen, that Robert 
thought it was only the faint moonlight, and he 
knelt beside Mary chafing her cold hands and 
calling on her piteously to awake. 

Already a party of ten or twelve were stealing 
through the woodlands upon the right of the 
cottage. Dismounting from their horses, they 
fastened them to saplings, and with Squire 

Merton at their head, stole noiselessly around 
the base of the hill, and came in full view of the 
cottage. Still Robert unmindful, bent beside 
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Mary’s rigid form, striving to find some pulsa- 
tion, however faint, to give him hope. A well 
known voice aroused him, and looking up, he 
saw the face of the Squire, surrounded by seve- 
ral others, peering through the window. 

“Your day’s over, young man,” said the 
Squire, in a taunting tone. ‘You can come 
with us.” 

“I do not choose to,” replied Robert, as he 
seized the bag, and quietly passed out of the 
door leading to the cellar. 

*¢ Around to the back of the house,” screamed 
Squire Merton, his face reddening with passion. 
The men swung their unwieldly forms down the 
crags, in no apparent hurry, with the exception 
of the two officers, who were agile and sprightly 
enough. They, followed by the burly Squire, 
made for the wood-path, but their agility did not 
serve them, for when they reached the falls, they 
saw Peets bowing to them on the other side. 
He had crossed the rude bridge, and pulling it 
after him, there was no means of following. 

The Squire, vexed at having been so out- 
witted, vented his ill-humor upon those around, 
declaring that he believed the half of them were 
in league with the counterfeiters. But they paid 
no attention to his mutterings, and returning to 
the cottage, the police searched the house from 
garret to cellar, but no trace of counterfeiting 
was found. It was broad day-light when they 
returned to the room where Robert had torn 
himself away from Mary. 

They had passed her, supposing she had slept, 
but now there was something so deathly in the 
repose of the young girl, with the light from the 
open window streaming full upon her up-turned 
face, that one of the men stooped over, and put 
his ear to her mouth. 

“The girl is dead,” he said, turning to his 
companion, ‘‘there has been murder here.” A 
cold shiver ran through the frames of both. 
Leaning out of the window, one of them called 
to the group, who were waiting orders to return 
to the village. 

“Ig there any physician hereabouts?” he 
asked. 

**Yes, one not half a mile from here, on the 
Glenwood road.” 

“‘Take your horse, and gallop for him quick 
then, for there has been foul work here.” 

Nearly an hour had passed, when an old 
physician, saddle bags in hand, entered) the 
room, while those around the lifeless form fell 
back to give him room. He pressed his ear to 
Mary’s breast, then taking from his saddle bags, 
a small vial, he poured a portion of its contents 
into s spoon, and forced it between the rigid 
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but. beautiful lips. Drawing out a lancet, he 
commenced rolling up the sleeve of her dress, 

‘¢There ain’t no. use in that,” whispered one to 
another. 

**No, no,” sighed the answerer, ‘‘she’ll never 
see daylight again, and it will about kill her 
father, for he sot stores by her.” 

‘¢ And no wonder,” replied a third, ‘they say 
she could sign the bills better nor himself—she’s 
a proper smart looking girl too, and I- always 
thought she and Mister Bob would make a match 
of it, they seemed so fond of each other.” 

At this moment they all gave a half scream of 
surprise, for upright upon the settee, sat the 
deathly-looking girl they had been lamenting as 
dead. Her wildly glittering eyes rested upon 
the forms shrinking from before her, and her 
pale lips moved, as if she could have inquired 
the cause, but they gave no sound. 

‘‘We thought there had been murder here,” 
said one, advancing. Mary moaned, clenching 
her hand tightly over her now painfully throb- 
bing heart. ® 

‘‘Do you feel better, child?” questioned the 
physician, clasping her cold fingers between his 
own. 

**T shall be soon, no doubt, if Iam left alone,” 
she replied, in ahusky voice. Some of the group 
hastened to re-kindle the fire, and after express- 


‘ing their kind wishes, they all left. The physi- 


cian soon after took his departure, attributing 
her faint to fright; and then Mary sank down 
upon the settee, and covering her face with both 
hands, she rocked to andfro. When she removed 
her hands, the expression of her face was calm 
and rigid as death itself. All day long she sat, 
scarcely varying her position, and the fire upon 
the hearth ceased to blaze—it smoked and smoul- 
dered in its ruins, ’till one by one the brands fell 
back, blackened and crumbling; and one by one 
the embers died away, until not a spark of 
warmth remained. Even so Mary felt all hope 
die from her bosom, and even so she wished her 
life could pass away. Twilight stole on, and 
deepened into darkness, and still with locked 
hands and pallid lips, Mary rocked monotonously 
upon her seat. She heard the outside door open 
and shut cautiously, the latch of the inner one 
was moved, then the door opened, and Robert 
approached and sat beside her. She knew it 
was him, and yet she remained motionless. 

“Mary, how I run the risk of being taken, 
and imprisoned, and will you breathe no word of 
kindness or of welcome to me!” 

She heard the appeal, and her lips moved as if 
she would fain have answered. 

“Speak to me, Mary—for the love of God 
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speak to me, even if you reproach me, I can 
pear all, anything except this horrid silence ;” 
and as he spoke, he sought to pass his arm 
around her waist, as he had done the night 
before. Then, Mary rose to her feet, and her 
form towered before him in the darkness. 

‘‘Never seek to touch me again, Robert, if you 
care for my respect,” she said. 

«Can I not be a brother to you, Mary, and as 
a brother, love you as I have ever done?” 

“No,” she answered, in a firm voice, ‘‘ our 
paths are henceforth separate—you have chosen 
yours, leave me to mine.” 

She bent over the fire-place, and drawing the 
embers together, re-kindled the lifeless brands. 
Even so, with words of love, did Robert strive 
to re-animate the faded and withered hopes which 


had died in Mary’s heart, but still he received ; 





Now, the hope that this was his intention, re- 
animated her whole being, and with a sudden 
movement, she grasped Robert’s hand, saying, 

‘Promise me, that you will go to the west, 
and I will leave no means untried to make you 
both happy—promise never again to lead such a 
dishonorable life, and I will always stay beside 
you to cheer and encourage with a sister’s love; 
for Robert, believe me, it was this one hope— 
the hope of influencing you to give up these 
ways, which made me dream of becoming your 
wife. Iawoke from it so rudely and suddenly, 
that I thought I had lost all care for you—for 
life—for anything; but, if you will make me 
this promise, I shall be happy again.” 

‘You shall be happy, then, my sister, for I 
have fully and firmly resolved to lead a better 
life. Now, what about Lucy—how can I con- 


the changeless answer—‘“‘ you have chosen your ; trive to meet her?” 


" path—leave me to mine.” 


“This frigidity is not natural to you, Mary— 
this coldness is assumed,” replied Robert, and 
again he sought to draw her nearer. 

With what a queenly air did Mary rise, and 
turn herself toward him—how her dark eyes 
flashed, and her pallid lips crimsoned as she 
spoke. 

‘¢Robert, I assume nothing, and I am as 
nothing henceforth to you; all that you could 
say, if you were to talk for years, would never 
change me, although I neither blame nor re- 
proach you. Now, leave me, I would be alone.” 

This was said neither pettishly nor hurriedly, 
but her voice was hoarse with emotion, and her 
frame quivered with weakness. 

Robert had known her from a child to be 
wilful and obstinate, but he had never seen her 
so calm before; and, as the stood thus, reso- 
lute and dignified, a sentiment of respect stole 
in, and nestled side by side, with the brotherly 
affection, which he could truly say he bore her. 
He stooped and kissed her hand tenderly, almost 
reverently. 

“TI must leave you now, Mary—I had hoped 
you would be willing to carry a message for me 
to Lucy, for I know she is anxiously waiting to 
hear from me. If we go west, it is time that she 
knew it, but I cannot expect you to be willing to 
help us.” 

As he spoke, Mary’s eyes flashed with a 
strange light, and when he had finished, the 
rigid expression had departed, and every line, 
every feature was moulded into tenderness. 
How many—how very many times had she plead 
with her father and Robert, to give up their 
criminal life, and begin in the boundless wes+ a 
new existence. 

Vou. XVIL.—4 





“You forget, Robert, that you have not told 
me who Lucy is,” said Mary, making a strange 
effort to smile, which plainly showed that she 
was deceiving herself into a calmness which her 
heart could never feel. 

Robert noted the smile, and he appreciated 
the motive which caused the effort, although it 
had succeeded so poorly. He answered quickly, 
as one who sought to avoid the subject, rather 
than to dwell upon it. 

‘Lucy Merton is my wife, Mary—we were 
married in Albany, while she was there on a 
visit. I got a letter from Miller the same day, 
saying Powers had been arrested for passing 
counterfeit notes at Glenwood, and lodged in 
the Springfield jail, and that I must come on and 
help get him out. I lost the letter—the con- 
founded tavern-keeper found it—examined a 
note I had paid him that morning, and started 
for the police. Old Lynch’s son was in the bar- 
room when he read the letter—Lynch at the 
village, I mean, you know he was in with us a 
a spell; well, he told me, and I-was off quicker 
than you could say Jack Robinson. Lynch took 
the stage, and brought on the note to you, telling 
you to keep your father in the next evening, for 
that I had especial business with him, and should 
be with you before sunset, if nothing happened. 
When I reached the village, it was nearly sun- 
down of the second day, for my horse was wearied 
with the long journey. I stopped to see if I 
could get a glimpse of Ellis, and put him on his 
guard, but he had gone to the cave at Rock 
Hill. I’m afraid they won’t be able to get 
Powers out, even if we escape.” 

“Oh, Robert, I wish we were all through 
with it.” - : 

**So do I, with my whole heart, for Lucy’s 
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sake, even more than for my own. She is a 
sweet creature, Mary, and is completely devoted 
to me.” 

His eyes were moist with unbidden tears, as 
he added in a low, deep tone, “‘God knows I 
love her too well to ever be willing to bring 
disgrace upon her. It was the memory of her 
innocence which made me cast that bag of false 
coins down in the foaming waters yonder, and 
Mary, they are the last my hands shall ever 
touch.” 

At this moment there was a rustling amidst 
the shrubbery by the window, both turned their 
eyes in that direction, but the noise had ceased. 
Another instant, and the door was forced open, 
and Robert vainly strove to free himself from 
the strong arms which grasped him. 

Before Mary had time to think, she was alone. 
She heard the sound of the wheels which bore 
him from her, grating over the pebbly and 
frozen road, and in despair she knelt upon the 
oaken floor, and wept long and bitterly. 

Stephen Billings rode slowly away from the 
cottage keeping the road to the right, until he 
came to a narrow lane, which wound up the hill. 
This he followed for the length of three quarters 
of a mile, when he reached a small, dilapidated 
building, with a ruined out-shed adjoining. Here 
he dismounted, and after tying the horse under 
the shed, he knocked repeatedly at the. door, 
before there was any sign of life within. At 
length through the patched panes came a feeble 
glimmering of light. 

“What’s wanting?” cried a voice from within. 

**News from the village,” was his only answer, 
and the door was quickly unbarred. The man 
who opened the door was in the prime of life, 
with florid complexion and sandy hair. He 
carried a lantern in his hand, by the light of 
which he conducted Billings through a small 
deserted-looking room, and down a crazy old 
staircase into a cheerless apartment in the base- 
ment. Here he opened a trap-door in the side 
of the wall, and they both entered a large room, 
where some half dozen men-were busily at work, 
amidst dies and rolls and other implements of 
counterfeiting. 

*‘What’s started you out this time of night?” 
inquired one, as he entered. 

Billings briefly explained the cause, and then 
they all gathered around the fire to concert some 
way for the escape of Powell. 

“You see, Peets can have nothing to do with 
it now—he’ll have enough to keep him busy to 
take care of himself. It’s a pity they’ve got 
him implicated. Who wrote that letter, any- 
how?” said Billings. 





“T wrote it,” replied Miller, the man who had 
opened the door—‘ Peets is so complete at a dis- 
guise, and I had a plan for him.” 

‘¢ Well, I thought we were in pretty comfortable 
quarters here; but now we shall have to pull up 
stakes.” 

‘Not a bit of it,” answered Lynch, who had 
come up from the village that morning—“ not 
bit of it! Just wait until Peets has been closeted 
alone with the Squire awhile—he ’ll bring him to 
terms, I warrant.” 

** Why, how so?” 

«¢Well, you see, Peets, when he was in Albany. 
After all, I don’t know as-I had ought to tell, 
for it’s a sort of a secret.” 

“Tt ’s no time for secrets now,” said Billings 
—‘‘tell what you know, so that we can make up 
our minds what to do, for now them police officers 


have got on our track, and I am afraid they will, 


hunt us all out.” 

‘¢ Well, when Peets was in Albany, the Squire’s 
daughter was there, too, and Peets, he over-per- 
suaded the girl to marry him, without waiting 
for her father’s consent. She thinks he’s a 
prince, I believe; and I should’nt blame her, if 
she did, for he threw his money away upon her, 
like one. The fact is, Peets is down-right dead 
in love with her, although he began the affair 
three months ago, in a frolic.” 

‘Now we are in a scrape,” said Billings, in an 
angry tone—‘‘ the Squire’s mortal proud, and he 
won’t ‘leave a stone unturned, ’till he lodges us 
all in jail. It will be the easiest thing in the 
world for him to git ’em divorced.” 

«But, supposin’ she won’t consent—how then?” 

“She won’t be long about it, when she finds 
out who her prince is, I reckon,” answered Bil- 
lings, moodily. 

The conversation then turned een Powell. 
Miller’s plan was the most approved, and it was 
finally agreed that he should carry it out him- 
self. It was early morning when he left Rock 
Hill on Billings’ horse. 

In the afternoon of the next day, a stylish- 
looking carriage, drawn by two spirited steeds, 
drew up in front of the hotel in Glenwood. The 
driver dismounted, and assisted an elderly look- 
ing gentleman with grey hair, and somewhat 
gouty, from the vehicle. He hobbled into the 
bar-room, and after seating himself in an arm- 
chair, and placing his tender limb upon a seat 
opposite, he called for a bottle of the best Port. 
The landlord, who was duly impressed with his 
guest’s importance, bustled about, and soon had 
everything arranged for his comfort. In .less 
than an hour the frigidity of the stranger’s de- 
meanor had somewhat thawed; and the host, all 
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smiles and bows, was listening with eager atten- 
tion to his few remarks. At length, he spoke of 
the counterfeiters who.had been so successful in 
passing spurious notes in the neighborhood. 

‘One of the chaps passed some off to me,” 
he said, ‘but I was pretty sure he was one of 
’em, from his looks, so I examined the money 
close, and sure enough I was right; the fellow’s« 
in jail now.” 

“Ah, indeed! Why you were very discerning, 
When I was an attorney in York State, I used to 
often get taken in by the rascals. I have had 
more than one fee paid me in their good-for- 
nothing money. I should like to know how you 
told.” 

* Well, I’ll show you,” and the landlord drew 
@ wallet from his pocket, from which he took two 
or three bills which were tied together, and after 
spreading them out upon the table, he drew 
another bill from his pocket, and placed it along 
side. : 

“Now can you tell which is which?” said he. 

The stranger adjusted his spectacles, and bent 
over the table with an earnest gaze. 

“Well, really, I can’t see any difference ; sup- 
posing you point it out; but first bring me 
another bottle of Port, if you please—my long, 
cold ride has made me thirsty.” 

The landlord arose with alacrity, and going 
into an adjoining room, ordered a boy to bring 
up another bottle from the cellar. 

Returning to his seat, he commenced pointing 
out the difference between the true bill and the 
false ones. 

‘You see,” said he, ‘‘the face of this female 
figure is a little blurred; don’t it strike you as 
being more so than this one?” 

“T can’t say it does—I don’t think either of 
them blurred; a little worn, that’s all. They 
look both alike to me.” 

‘Well, here’s another difference; the word five 
stretches farther across—don’t you see it does?” 

“Let me see,” said the stranger, taking it 
from his hand, and turning to the window to 
conceal the smile that was playing around his 
mouth; ‘I can’t see a mite of difference; but 
then, my eye-sight’s rather failing,” and he 
handed it back again. 

‘Well, I can’t see very plain; here, you take 
one of the counterfeits, and the real one, and I’ll 
tell you in a minnit, which is which.” 

The stranger placed the two together on the 
table, while the landlord’s back was turned. He 
looked around; eyed them attentively for a mo- 
ment, and then said he was puzzled himself. 


“No, I never thought it was necessary. I 
really supposed there was more difference.” 

“Well, it’s my advice to you, as a member of 
the bar, to take three over.to the town where the 
bank is, for they can tell in a moment whether 
they are genuine or not,and all I have got to 
say, if they are counterfeits, they are the best I 
~ever saw!” 

Soon afterward the stranger’s carriage was 
brought around—the driver helped him in, and 
they rode away, leaving the landlord looking very 
disconcertedly over his bank bills. 

‘‘Eh! John, Powell’s as good as out,” said 
Miller, .as they drove out of the village. ‘I did 
the business neatly. At my invitation, he helped 
me to drink the bottle of Port, and while he 
went to get another, I slipped the genuines into 
the places of the others, which I pocketed. Oh! 
Lord, I thought I should have roared, when he 
began to point out the difference to me.” 

The next day the worthy host of the Glenwood 
Hotel rode over to Springfield to transact some 
business, and ‘while there, he stopped into the 
bank, and found, greatly to his surprise, that the 
notes were all good. The same day Powell was 
liberated, and as the landlord mate a handsome 
apology, and even offered to return the bills, 
Powell generously concluded not to prosecute him. 
Fear of other witnesses might have had some- 
what to do in deterring him; but, at any rate, the 
landlord gave him full credit for his forbearance. 

The same evening that Robert was arrested by 
the Albany police, the little family of Squire 
Merton were gathered around the cheerful fire 
in his office. 

Lucy alone sat back from the rest in the re- 
cessed .window. Her delicate face, generally 
lacking in expression, was now thoughtfully sad. 
Hurried into the important step which she had 
taken, without the advice or consent of any 
friends, she now had sufficient leisure to think 
of her folly. With the romance of youth she had 
endowed her lover with a thousand virtues which 
he did not possess, and it was these imaginary 
virtues which had won her love. She doubted 
not his truth, and fully believed him when he 
told her that the reason he wished to be married 
secretly, was because his parents would oppose 
his marriage. 

What was her surprise then, when upon this 
evening, without any warning, he was borne 
manacled into her presence? She started in- 
stantly to her feet—the blood rushed in torrents 
to her face, then died away—leaving it white as 
the snowy curtains of the casement, against 
which she now leaned for support. 





‘Have you ever showed them to any of the 
bank officers?” inquired the stranger. 


His eyes hurriedly scanned the group about 
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the fire, and when he found she was not of the 
number, relief was evident in his face. Quick 
as thought, Lucy re-seated herself, and drew the 
thick folds of the curtains about her. 

Mrs. Merton and her children immediately left 
the room, as was their custom when any one 
came upon’ business. As the door shut, Lucy 
heard a younger brother say— 

«They ’ve caught one of the counterfeiters, I 
guess.” 

‘¢ A counterfeiter ! my husband a counterfeiter! 
No, it cannot be,” thought Lucy, as tremblingly 
she watched from her place of concealment the 
form in which she had enshrined so much that 
was noble and good. 

She listened to the conversation, and was too 
surely convinced of the truth of the accusation. 
How bitterly swept the torrent of mortified pride 
and wounded love through her bosom! She saw, 
that by one injudicious act, she had prepared for 
herself a life-time of never-ending sorrow and 
regret. But, with the proof of his criminality, 
the love which her childish fancy had yielded to 
him, vanished from her heart. She despised 
him for the deception he had practised—she 
also hated him when she thought that he now 
possessed the power of calling her his. 

‘¢Father, can I see him one moment alone?” 
she said, starting to her feet suddenly. 

‘“‘Why, my child! what are you thinking 
about?” he answered, as he looked at her in 
amazement. 

“‘T will tell you all another time, father: but 
grant me this if you love me.” 

‘¢Have you known him before, Lucy?” 

“Yes, father, and under very different circum- 
stances. It cannot hurt any one to grant my 
request—do, dear father !” 

Mr. Merton looked at the officers—they smiled, 
and bowed their consent, and the three crossed 
the hall into the opposite room. 

‘Robert, is this accusation true?” she said, 
looking at him almost scornfully. 

“Too true, Lucy; but God knows, if I am 
once free again, I will lead a different life. With 
your love to cheer and encourage me, I shall 
become a better man.” 

“My love! Do you for a moment think that 
I have wasted it on a criminal?” 

“Ah! Lucy, do not let me hear such words 
from your lips—remember, my darling, I am your 
husband,” and he approached her respectfully, 
his face pale with emotion. 

‘Come not a single step nearer,” said Lucy, 
resolutely, “‘but listen to me while I say that, 
with my own consent, you will never again ap- 
proach me, even as near as you are now. I care 





no more for you than I do for the dust I trample 
on!” 

“Lucey! Lucy! you cannot—you do not mean 
this 1 

“Every word that I have said I mean, and 
more—a thousand times more! Byt though I 
despise you with my whole heart, I offer you the 
‘means of escape. Promise me, never to breathe 
of our marriage—never to claim me as your wife, 
and I will help you to free yourself. Will you 
promise?” 

*T cannot—indeed you are asking too much of 
one who loves you with his whole soul. In calmer 
moments you will think differently of this, for I 
am not all evil, and for the sake of the good 
within me, you will forget my error.” 

‘‘Never! never! I tell you. Will you not be- 
lieve me?” 

He had no time to answer, before Mr. Merton 
opened the door. . , 

‘¢One moment more, father, and I will tell you 
all,” Lucy said. The door closed. Cautiously 
she raised the window opposite. 

‘*¢Quick—you have no time to lose—but re- 
member, I do this from no love to you.” 

‘Listen to me one moment, Lucy.” 

*¢No, not a moment, not a word,” she replied, 
“if you wish for freedom, it is before you—if 
not, stay where you are.” 

“T entreat of you, Lucy, to listen.” 

“‘Speak another word, and I call my father!” 
was her determined answer. In the stony expres- 
sion of the large eyes turned full upon him, 
Robert read his fate. He had not dreamed of 
meeting with such a strong, stern spirit, in the 
delicate form that clung to him so trustingly the 
morning of their strange bridal. His moral sus- 
ceptibilities, blunted by the life he had led, pre- 
vented him from reading what her feelings would 
be, when she should discover his real character. 
He trusted to the strength of woman’s love, little 
thinking how fragile a thing it is, when not based 
upon respect. 

He heard the hand upon the latch again, and 
without one farewell word—one relenting look 
from Lucy—he sprang through the window, and 
made his way as rapidly as he could with his 
fettered hands, through the shrubbery, to the 
hill-side. ; 

When Squire Merton opened the door, he gazed 
for an instant, without speaking, at the open 
window, and then would have given an alarm‘ 
had not Lucy placed one hand over his mouth, 
as she said— 

‘‘Father—do not say a word until I tell you 
all. That bold, bad man—that criminal—is—oh! 
father, how shall I say it?” 
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Mr. Merton closed the door, and sat down by 
his heart-wrung daughter. 

- Lucey, tell me what all this means, and do 
not look so strange and wild, my child. You 
gurely cannot have loved that man, and have 
helped him to escape?” 

“Love him! no, father, I hate him; but I helped 
him to escape because, oh! father—because he is 
my husband. I, your heart-broken Lucy—your 
sinful, misguided daughter is that man’s wedded 
wife hdd s 

Mr. Merton horrified, started to his feet, but 
struck with compassion for the suffering face 
before him, and passionately fond of her, his 
only daughter, he forebore expressing the anger 
which he felt. 

* How can this be possible, my poor child? 
when—where—how could it have happened ?”’ 

“Ah! father, pity me.” 

“I do, my childbut why if you do not love 
him, did you help him to escape?” 

“Because, father, I wanted him to promise 
never to claim me as his wife.” 

«But, Lucy, did you not know that you could 
be divorced from him?” 

‘No, no, I had no time to think of that, but 
thank God if I can.” 

‘*Mr. Merton, after explaining as much as he 
thought proper to the officers, found no difficulty 
in bribing them to silence, under the circum- 
stances, and they departed fully satisfied that 
they had made as much money out of the affair, 
as if they had succeeded in imprisoning Peets. 

Poor Lucy Merton did not seek to shield her- 
self from blame. She told everything to her 
parents, but her proud spirit was crushed to the 
earth by the sudden blow. Her father’s forgive- 
ness, and her mother’s loving sympathy, had no 
power to heal its wounds, and but a few weeks 
elapsed before Robert heard of the death of the 
impulsive and trusting being whom he had de- 
ceived. ‘ 

Years have passed since these events, and now 
amidst Ontario’s lofty and beautiful forests, there 
is a little village of scattered cottages, belonging 
almost entirely to men who, at one period of their 
lives, made their living by violating the laws of 
their country. Influenced by the good example 
of Robert and Mary’s father, they have foliowed 
one by one, and have settled. down into useful 
members of society. 

The unwearied Mary was the germ of all this 
good, and Robert was not many months in appre- 
ciating the qualities, which in their new way of 
living, found such a happy development. 

Gradually there stole into his heart a sincere 
love for the one, who, though educated under such 





perverting influences, had proved herself worthy 
of a higher sphere. 

The memory of his errors—the errors which 
had lost to him the innocent love of the victim of 
his deception, chastened his wild and exuberant 
spirit, and many were the heart-felt sighs which 
he yielded to the past. Still dearer in his 
thoughtful sadness. did Robert become to Mary; 
but when after a year from Lucy’s death, he told 
her, in honest and manly words, his love, and 
asked her to become his wife, she firmly, and 
without hesitation refused. 

In yain he plead—no entreaties moved her; 
and Robert felt more than ever the punishment of 
the sins of his youth. 

Another year passed slowly on. Powell had 
joined the settlers, and Mary’s beauty and good- 
ness had captivated his heart. He became a daily 
visitor at her father’s cottage, and Robert noticed 
with undisguised sorrow, how cordial. was the 
greeting which Mary always gave him. 

One spring morning Robert entered the little 
cottage just as Powell passed out. 

“‘T have come, Mary, to bid you good-bye.” 
He spoke so sadly and earnestly, that Mary 
dropped her sewing and looked up with eager 
inquiry. 

“You surely will not leave us—your business, 
I mean, Robert,” 

‘‘ That I have already disposed of, and I have 
nothing else to keep me, for now that I have lost 
your love, I care for nothing else.” 

Mary’s long fringed lids drooped over her eyes 
—once with her pure heart, and innocence of the 
ways of the world, she would have flown to him 
and told him how truly—how fervently he was 
beloved ; but the sad lesson she had learned, had 
taught her to conceal the love which she well 
knew she should never cease to feel. 

“I have watched Powell’s increasing happi- 
ness with bitterness of heart, Mary, and I must 
leave this place until I can feel willing to see you 
his—but I am afraid that will never be, and so, 
Mary, I must bid you good-bye forever.” Robert 
extended his hand. 

‘¢ Will you not give me one parting word,” he 
said. 

“D6 not go, Robert—I do not love Powell— 
indeed you do not know me; you never will.” 

“<I now you well enough to love you devotedly, 
dearest Mary,” said Robert, ashe drew near her. 

Her words had given him hope, and he looked 
earnestly in her face to see if he could read any 
traces of the love he knew she had oned borne 
him. 

Their eyes met, and he did not look in vain. 

‘¢Oh, Mary, dare I ask you to be mine again?” 
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He entircled her waist with his arm, and asin, Powell, who had been refused by Mary that 


the days so long past, her head was pillowed } same morning on which she accepted Robert, left 


upon his shbulder. 


the village without waiting to be present at the 


Their marriage was soon celebrated; but} ceremony. 
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BY JEANIE ELDER. , 


Tis earth seemed beautiful to her, 
So full of light, and love, and truth, 

And all those budding joys that twine 
Around the heart of truth. 


Her soul expanded in the love 
Of Nature, in her beauty rare, 

The flower, the shrub, the brake, the grove, 
To her were passing fair. 


She loved to list to wild bird bright— 
That sprite of woodland witchery— 

As, pouring forth his evening song, 
He filled the air with harmony. 


And tender throbs of joy would. thrill 
Her bosom, innocent and pure; 
Heart-offerings arose that made 
All language else seem poor. 


She lingered o’er each fragile flower, 
Whose leaves the gentle zephyr stirs, 

And felt that their bright fleeting life 
Was but a type of hers. 


The hue of rose and lily fair 

O’erspread her youthful, child-like face, 
While o’er the intellectual brow 

Was many a blue vein’s trace. 


Her form seemed made to revel in 
The sunny, sheltered vales of life; 
Unfit to bear one chilling blast 
Of falsehood or of strife. 


Oh! she was fair, and pure, and won 
The homage deep of many a heart; 
Even strangers, as they met her gaze, » 

Felt new emotions start. 


Within their hearts a wild’ring thought 
That angels here had made their home, 
To lure all spirits Heavenward 
Like a sweet dream would come, 


There was a strange beauty in her mein, 
A latent meaning in her eye, 

That seemed to say “a home on earth, 
Is not for such as I!” 








And even so, the spoiler came, 
But oh! in such deceitful form, 

As the bright sunbeams o’er the earth 
Precedes the murky storm. 


The light grew brighter in her eye, 
The rose-dye deepened on her cheek ; 
Ths coral on her cherub lips 
The rose-bud’s place did take. 


And deeper grew the blue veins trace 
Upon her classic, marble brow, 

As if even Death, in mockery, did 
That mould’ring shrine endow. 


She felt that the pure springs of life 
Were failing ’fore the simoom breath, 

That firéd each vein with fatal glow— 
Precursor sure of death. 


And oh! with taint of earthliness, 
Which to the purest heart will cling; 
Regrets at leaving all she loved, 
A shadow still would fling. 


Yet, tighter grew home-ties before 
The loosening of the silver cord, 
That moored the bark to earthly shores, 
By Heaven-bound breezes stirred. 


She lingered on a mother’s name, : 
She lingered on the holy kiss; 

She lingered on each word that made 
Her home a scene of bliss. 


‘She knew that now, these thoughts were vain, 
And wrestled with a holy strength, 
For undivided parting faith— 
This boon was given at length. 


A holy smile illumined her face, 
A holy joy lit up her eye; 

And feeble songs of praise made light 
The pathway to on high. 


The evening breeze stole calmly in, 
And her last breath was breath of flowers. 
Oh! the sweet peace she bore with her— 
May it at last be ours. 
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THE TIFF; 
OR, JEREMY SHORT GIVING IN HIS EXPERIENCE. 


“As thistles wear the softest down, 

To hide their prickles till they’re grown, 
And then declare themselves, and tear 
Whatever ventures to come near.”—HupIBRAs. 


‘*How are you, my dear feliow ?—John, a chair 
for Mr. Graham—excuse my rising, you see I’m 
gouty—beefsteaks and bumpers have done it at 
last, and, though only eighty-seven, I’m really 
beginning to feel old.” 

“Sorry to hear it, Jéremy! But you look 
quite hearty yet. Ah! what have you there?— 
‘Shirley,’ I vow—a good novel isn’t it?” ’ 

“Passable, my good friend, but inferior to 
‘Jane Eyre.’ Caroline Helstone, the principal 
heroine, is a little angel; but in Shirley herself 
there’s a cross of the devil, I’m afraid. Her 
husband led a dog’s life of it, if the truth was 
but known. She reminds me oz the heroine of 
that picture—the one over the mantel-piece— 
‘The Tiff,’ I call it.” 

“T have often heard you say, Jeremy, that 
there was a story connected with it. Tell us the 
tale.” 

“ Well—stir up the fire—take a cheroot. John, 
retire till you’re called—and now, my dear lad, 
well be as cosy for the rest of the evening, as if 
we’d just eaten a Thanksgiving dinner, and had 
had our fill of boiled turkey and oyster sauce. 
‘Blessed be the man,’ as Sancho Panza says of 
sleep, that first invented turkeys—though to 
my taste, it would be better if they all ran about, 
ready boiled, swimming in gravy and oysters. 
But to my tale. 

“When I was about twenty—that was in the 
year 1783—cotemporaneous, I believe, with your 
grandfather’s marriage—I knew as pretty a girl 
as ever sewed a sampler on week-days, or carried 
her prayer-book on Sundays to church. 

‘Bella Belgrave was the beauty of the district. 
Her step was like a dryad’s might be supposed 
to be; her eyes were as dazzling as the sun at 
noon-day; her lips were fragrant as strawberries, 
and twice as sweet; and her voice—sir, if you 
could have heard it, you would have fancied that 
@ nightingale had nestled in her throat, or that 
St. Cecilia herself was come down from heaven. 
At twenty a man falls in love as naturally as he 
takes to smoking; and he does both, I suppose, 
to prove himself full grown. Well, I soon. lost 
my heart to Bella. Nor was my suit hopeless. 
Tam handsome yet, as you see—don’t laugh at 





me, you young scapegrace—and, of course, I 
was handsome at twenty. I wrote poetry, too, 
which won girls’ hearts just as a moustache does 
now; and I had a pretty little fortune: so I was 
soon the accepted lover of Bella. 

‘‘Bella possessed but one fault. She had a 
deuce of a temper. Now, a little sharpness ina 
wife occasionally may be very excéllent, jusi 
to spice the monotony of matrimony, as mustard 
spices beef; but too much of it is as bad as spil- 
ling the contents of a whole pepper-box in your 
plate, when you had just taken the last bit of what 
was nice on the table. Not that Bella was what 
is called quick-tempered—lI often wished she had 
been—for it’s better to blow off superabundant 
steam now and then, than to keep it screwed 
stubbornly down, till, some day, a grand explo- 
sion takes place, that sends everything to kingdom 
come. Unfortunately, Bella both took offence 
easily, and then ‘nursed her wrath to keep it 
warm.’ She had been so much petted that nothing 
short of abject slavery on the part of a lover 
would suit her: and i’faith, I grew tired of it at 
last, as you shall hear. 

“‘One day I had been singing to her a ballad 
she had asked me to write to some of her music, 
when one of her friends came in—a dashing little 
creature she was—since a great-grandnother, 
my lad, with three hundred and fifty lineal de- 
scendants, egad—and I, as in duty bound, did my 
best to be agreeable. Scarcely, however, had 
the visitor gone, when Bella, with a face like a 
thunder-cloud, began— 

‘“*<Mighty sociable you and Alice Green are,’ 
she said, ‘I suppose you’re half in love with her 
yet; IL always heard you were her most devoted 
admirer.’ 

**< Now, Bella,’ I said, ‘don’t be jealous——’ 

‘«<¢ Jealous,’ she exclaimed, stamping her little 
foot, while her eyes flashed fire, ‘it’s time to be 
jealous, sir, when every pretty face you meet 
tempts you to neglect me: but I’m not jealous— 
I’m only ashamed of you, sir.’ 

‘¢My dear, lovely creature,’ I began again, 
trying to take her hand. But she jerked it pet- 
tishly away. 

**¢Don’t dear me,’ she broke forth—‘ you know 
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you don’t love me: you never come here more 
than once a day, while Harry Saville, whom I 
dismissed for you—more fool was I—used to be 
here three times a day, and always dined with us 
on Sundays.’ 

«<I began to grow red in the face, I assure you, 
at being thus talked to; but I mastered my rage 
—you know I’m a meek man, it’s because of that 
I was chosen president of the Peace Society— 
and said meekly— 

‘¢*Bella, dear, don’t be foolish! I love you 
better than all the rest of your sex put together: 
but you musn’t expect me to neglect, nay, insult 
by my rudeness, every other woman I meet. Once 
for all, let this be understood between us.’ 

‘*Woman’s rights were.not yet thought of, my 
boy, and wives were expected to obey their hus- 
bands, as nature and Scripture command. I 
deemed it high timo I was asserting my pre- 
rogatives; and spoke accordingly. 

“«<Yes!’ I repeated, ‘you are unjust: you ask 
too much, my dear Bella.’ 

“She made no answer; but sat sullen and 
sulky. I again attempted to take her hand, and, 
thinking I had spoken too harshly, used a tone 
of mild persuasion. But she only replied by 
jerking her hand away, and removing her chair 
from me. I expostulated with her; I told her 
how idle was her jealousy; but, the more earnestly 
I defended myself, the further she hitched her 
chair around, until, at last, she brought its back 
directly against that of mine. 

“I now gave up explanations; and sat silent 
on my part. Her pettishness began to open my 
eyes. She had always been unreasonably ex- 
acting; her vanity forever ran ahead of possible 
attentions; and the jealousy, thus unjustly enter- 
tained, yet continually smothered by her sullen 
temper, was now finally come to a head. AsI 
stole an occasional glance at her, over my 
shoulder, I saw no longer any beauty in that 
sulky face. My love was fast changing to anger. 
I asked myself why I had submitted so long to 
her tyranny: 

“Yet, fearing that I might be also in the wrong, 
though unconscious how, I made the last effort, 
after we had sat for some time in silence, to con- 
ciliate her. For this purpose, I threw my hand 
over my shoulder, and dangling my glove so as 
to let it playfully strike her head, I pened smiling 
and speaking gaily— 

“«¢A penny for your thoughts, Bella. Comé, 
forgive and forget. We’ve had a very pretty 
quarrel, now let’s make up: you know the 
making up is always the sweetest part of it.’ 
And, as I spoke, I wheeled my chair around, and 
would have put my arm around her as of old. 





rere 


“Did you ever see a tigress in a fury? If 
not, you’ve no idea how Bella looked then. She 
had been sitting, pouting, pulling at a chain t 
which was attached my miniature: she now 
sprang to her feet, her eyes emitting fire like an 
electric-machine in the dark, and her whole 
countenance blood-suffused with passion. 

‘¢¢Unhand me, sir,’ she cried, ‘how daré you * 
touch me after having insulted me? Leave oll 
house this instant, sir!’ , 

‘I had borne a good deal: I was not 
to endure any more. I had never ps 
my charmer had such a temper. I replied, 
haughtily— “nts 

“¢As you please, Miss: but if I go a 
remember I go forever.’ 

“She became white as death for an instenhay 
I had spoke firmly, and she knew me to be 
resolute—but directly her face grew redder than 


ever; and, with a jerk, breaking the miniature . 


from its chain, she cast it, shivered into atoms, 
at my feet. 

*«¢T discard you, as I discard that,’ she hissed 
between her teeth. ‘Never dare to come here 
again !’ 

‘<My eyes darted lightnings at her: I was, for 
once in my life, in a towering passion; but! 
remembered that I was a gentleman, and, there- 
fore, controlling my tongue, I merely bowed lov, 
bade her a good morning, and walked from the 
house.” 

‘¢ And is that all, Jeremy ?” 

“All. She repented, the next day, and sent 
a verbal message to me that she forgave me; but 
I took no notice of it. Forgave me, egad! Yet 
it was long before I cured myself entirely of, my 
passion. I often found myself on the point of 
going back to her; but, in such moments of 
weakness, I called up the vision of her fate 
inflamed with passion, and thought what a pre- 
cious life I should lead, if my wife was to treat 
me to such exhibitions every now and then, as I 
felt sure Bella would if I married her. She 
actually did drive her first husband into being a 
drunkard: but her second was too tough for her; 
he had buried three wives before, and knew how 
to manage viragos; he said nothing to her when 
she got into a passion; and, consequently, in 
three years she fretted herself to death. And 
now, my dear fellow, take another cheroot, and 
I’ll ring for coffee.” 

‘¢ And the picture was painted to commemorate 
your escape ?” 

‘Just so: Wellington has one of Waterloo, and 
thanks heaven, they say, whenever he looks atit; 
and, I am sure, I do the same when I regard 
Tue Tirr.” 
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GENTLEMAN’S BRACES. shahing, as taste may direct, the leaves with the 
issed Materiale—Black velvet or white satin ribbon of a $ greens and the roses with crimson, using three shades 
here very good quality, and five shades of crimson and three } for each rose, and working first only with the lightest 
of green embroidery silk.—Line the ribbon with linen ; ; shades, then with the darkest only. 
8, for draw the design, and work in embroidery stitch, 
put I 
here- an 
low, 
tit OH! ASK ME NOT! I NEVER CAN AGAIN. 
sent BY P. A. JORDAN. 
but 
Yet Moruer! my heart has weary grown, Did I not once seek happiness 
my My spirit is distrest: Amid the festive train? 
t of I feel a sorrow at my heart, When smiles and glances from bright eyes 
; of A weight upon my breast, Fell on my soul like rain; 
face A burning as of fire within, Did I not woo a maiden fair, 
pre- That will not let me rest. Dreamless of hidden pain? 
reat I strive to drive sad thoughts away— Nay, as to all of worldly bliss, 
“st I fain would happier be! The cloistered cell is dumb; 
Sh I mingle oft with fair and gay, A sacred spot—far-off—alone 
, And all their pleasure see, Where earth-joys never come: 
gs Yet seem like some lone shattered barque So is my heart—this lonely heart— 
er; Upon a shoreless sea. A dark and hidden home. 
LOW Their songs of love illume awhile E’er since—as stars from Heaven decline 
hen The shadows round my heart; And nevermore return— 
in I try to smile for every smile, * *My Mary faded from my heart, 
ind And fain would take a part; And why I could not learn; . 
ind But yet a coldness chills my frame, I would not dream of love again; 
" And curdlee round my heart. Its silken bands I spurn. 
ate Oh, ask me not! I ne’er again Nay, let me live with the sweet joys, 
Can mingle as of yore, Of other days to bless, 
”" Amid the scenes of revelry! A crumbling shrine, where yet one flower 
it: Those festive days are o’er! My drooping heart doth kiss 
: My bosom, like a blasted shrub, With its pale lips, so cold, yet sweet, 
rd Forgets it ever bore. So full of happiness. 




















EDITORS’ 


CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. 


Tue Present Nomper.—We promised the pub- 
lic. to, make this the‘most beautiful number of the 
“ Ladies’ National’ ever issued; and have we not 
redeemed our pledge?’ The same elegant variety 
which characterizes the illustrations marks the tales, 
poetry and sketches of the number; and while our 
old:subseribers will recognize many familiar names, 
they will also make the acquaintance of more than 
one new writer: in addition, they will discover seve- 
ral novelti¢s,among which “Pilgrimages to American 
Shrines,” a series of short, illustrated papers, designed 
to make the graves of the great heroes and patriots 
of America familiar to the reader, will strike them, 
we trust, as not the least valuable. ‘Throughout the 
entire year we shall labor to render this Magazine | 
the Magazine of the country: at least as far as really 
meritorious literary contents can give it that pre- 
eminence. For 1850 it shall be most readable of all. 

In embellishments, the present number proves what 
we can do, and is an earnest of what we will do. 
Even in this number, however, we have paid more 
attention to the quality than to the quantity of our 
illustrations; and, in one instance, the illuminated 
title-page, have expended the cost of three ordinary 
engravings in a single embellishment. This title-page 
is not only dazzlingly beautiful, but curious as a 
specimen of medieval art. In this style the missals 
of the middle ages were ornamented with the mosi 
lavish expenditure of time and money; even now, 
and in the specimen under notice, the plate had: 
to be printed over seven times, once for each color; 
while the gold consumed cost more alone than an ordi- 
nary steel engraving. The costumés of the persons 
introduced in the picture belong to the middle ages, 
as also do the musical instruments; in short, the 
artist has admirably mainiained the keeping of the 
entire design. Of the other illustrations we have not 
left ourselves room to speak; but we may venture to 
affirm that of their kind, and there is one of every 
kind common to the magazines, they are not to be 
surpassed, scarcely indeed equalled. 





CuLTIVATION oF Fiowers.—In the month of 
January there is but little out-of-door work, in this 
climate, for the cultivator of flowers, either amateur 
or professional. Plants are to be protected, in many 
cases, however, by mats: and, in all such instances, 
when the mats are taken off during the day when 
it is not actually freezing, they should be re-placed 
before the sun sets; or, as a safer rule, they should 
only be taken off between ten in the morning and 
three o’clock in the afternoon. The eggs of insects 
should be sought for at this season, and destroyed 


TABLE. 


In green-houses as much mischief is often done by 
keeping the plants too hot, as would have beenex 
perienced by exposing them to the cold. The proper 
rule, for a groén-house, is never to let.the 
meter fall lower than forty degrees, nor rise: 
forty-five degrees. Air should also be given: 
larly: every day when it is not gctually 
It is at important. axiom in plant culture, that air is 
as necessary a8 water, and the admission of air tow 
green-house, particularly during winter, is absolutely 
essential for the health of the plants, Plants obtain 
nourishment from air as well as from water; and 
when they have too much water, and too little nigy 
they invariably decline. The sashes of every groen-’ 
house should be made to open at the top, to admit 
the exit of the heated air before any cold air is suf 
fered to enter; as, if the lower sashes are opened 
first, so as to admit the cold air before the heated air 
has escaped, the latter is condensed, and falls back 
upon the plants in visible drops, and this is found to 
be highly injurious to them. 

Bulbs, when they are left in the ground during the 
winter, should never be covered with straw, and only 
moderately with dead leaves, as they are easily in- 
jured by damp, and when deeply covered they are 
frequently attacked by mice. Rose-bushes which are 
covered with “seal” or troubled with insects should 
be scrubbed with brine; and many plants are bene- 
fited by washing their leaves with a sponge. 

The pride of the green-house at this season, the 


camilla japonica, will probably be in full bloom, and “ 


the expanded flowers may be preserved in beauty, by 
shielding them from the direct rays of the sun; in- 
deed, the same may be said of all flowers; and in 
order to secure their bloom for the greatest length 
of time, and screen the foliage from the full force of 
the sun, acting through the glass, it is usual to give 
a thin coat of whiting on the under surface of the 
glass. A mode still better would be to provide the 
sash with curtains of cheap muslin, arranged on rol- 
lers, so as to be let down or drawn up at pleasure. 
It is a plant of hardy habit, and will sustain a slight 
frost without serious injury; butit is liable to disease 
and ultimate death in a green-house, or sitting-room, 
where the temperature greatly varies; as is frequently 
the case in dwelling-rooms, where the heat is high by 
day, and low at night.: Indeed there are few plants 
more susceptible to change, and the buds will from 
such transitions frequently become discolored, and 
fall; thus disappointing the hopes of the expectant 
cultivator, even the plant itself has apparently sus- 
tained no injury. 


Encourage American Writers.—This periodical, 





wherever they can be found. 


as its name imports, is not only a lady’s magazine, but 
a national one also. In other words it is thoroughly 
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publish a truly national lady’s magazine. 


’ foreign ones. Strange that this should be, the only 


‘ copy a letter lately received by us from one who is a 
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and Consistently American. We noticed lately, in 
one of our cotemporaries, a story, in which the hero, 
young English lord, condescends to bestow his hand’: 
ons young Américan lady; and thus, not only were 
false views of life inculeated—for when do penniless 
Yankee girls marry rich British noblemen?—but a 
weakness already too prevalent, we meanthe fashiona- 
‘ple adoration for moustached foreigners, was encou- 
raged by amagazine pretending tobe “peculiarly fitted 
ifortho females of our country.” In this periodical 
we gonerally confine ourselves, from principle, to the 
illastration of American manners, for our aim is to 
instruct as well as amuse: and when we wander into 
otherlands, which we do but rarely, we endeavor to 
be consistent with the realities of life there. We 
should consider ourselves unpardonable, to foster such 
fidictllous views, as those taught in the tale to which 
weallude. We desire to be thoroughly American, to 


We also confine ourselves to Americap authors. 
On several occasions we have been offered contribu- 
tions from abroad, and, once or twice, were induced 
to-accept them, as in the instance of Mrs. Gray, the 
sister of Mrs. Hemans; but, on subsequent reflection, 
we declined these. articles, as well as those of other 
English authors. We did this because we found that 
America had really better writers, for light magazine 
literature at least, than Great Britain, and because 
we considered it our duty to prefer home produc- 
tions, at least while we could obtain them as good as 


magazine that adheres rigidly to what. all persons 
will acknowledge to be a commendable rule, equita- 
bly demanded by the requirements of American litera- 
ture! For the magazines are not only the schools of 
future novelists, but they exercise a powerful, even 
if unnoticed influence, on the popular taste. 

As appropriate to this portion of the subject, we 


writer himself. 


“T perceive that the other monthlies have intro- 
duced a new feature into their columns. [I allude to 
the publication of original articles, by transatlantic 

ors, This may be an improvement, but, in works 
professing to be purely national, it appears an enigma 
to me. Besides, it is calculated to depress, not ele- 
vate, our standard of literary worth. In a country 
as extensive as our own, have we not talent enough 
to furnish the matter for books, which are designed 
,to set forth the manners, custams, and peculiar cha- 
racteristics of our nation? I should be sorry to be- 
lieve that we have not. In giving expression to those 
views, I am not actuated. by any prejudices against 
the writers who have been employed. No one hails 
& new work, from the pens of William and Mary 
Howitt, with greater alacrity than myself. No one 
peruses, with more avidity than myself, the pages 
which convey to us the refined sentiments of Fredrika 
Bremer. So with the talented authoress of ‘Mary 
Barton.’ . They are all welcome visitors at my home. 
But I do mean to insist, with all tenacity, yet with 
all due deference, that their introduction into our 
monthlies is out of place, in toto, and will not be 
enéouraged by a reading and discriminating public. 


Viaw on TuE JorpAN+-From AN Oniemnat SKETCH, 
; —The wood-engraving, which we give under the above 

title, is from an original sketch by Lieut. Dale, one 

of the members of as tits “Dead Sea Expedition.” 
Tt has never before appeared in any publication; and, 
we feel proud to be the first to present it to the Ame- 
rican people. Fromitan excellent idea of the general 
appéarance of the Jordan may be derived. A tor- 
turous course, with conical; barren‘hills in the dis- 
tance, characterize this celebrated river. Lientenant 
Lynch, in the following passage of his book, graphi- 
cally describes the general appearance of the Jordan. 
He says:—“There was little variety in the scenery 
of the river to-day. The stream sometimes washed 
the bases of the sandy hills, and at other times mean- 
dered between low banks, generally fringed with trees 
and fragrant with blossoms. Some points presented 
views exceedingly picturesque—the mad rushing of 
@ mountain torrent, the song and sight of birds, the 
overhanging foliage and glimpses of the mountains 
far over the plain, and here and there a gurgling 
rivulet pouring its tribute of crystal water ipto the 
now muddy Jordan, The western shore was pecu- 
liar, from the high calcareous lime-stone hills. At 
one place, we saw the fresh track of a tiger on the 
low, clayey margin, where he had come to drink. At 
another time, as we passed his lair, a wild boar started 
with a savage grunt, and dashed into the thickets: 
but, for some moments, we traced his pathway by 
the shaking cane and the crashing sound of broken 
branches.” 


Tue TRANSLATION .oF St. CATHARINE.—This noble 
engraving is the embodiment, by. the German artist 
Mucke, of a beautiful nfonkish legend connected with 
an illustrious lady of Alexandria, who suffered martyr- 
dom under the Emperor Maximin, about A, D., 307. 
She was to have perished by the wheel, but it is re- 
lated that upon the first turn of this terrible engine, 
the cords with which she was bound were broken 
asunder by the invincible power of an angel, and so 
she was delivered from that death. According to 
the chronicle, her body was afterward translated by 
angels to’ the Great Monastery at the top of Mount 
Sinai, in Arabia, where it remains to this day, in a 
fair tomb of marble. The true meaning of this trans- 
lation most probably is, that it was carried by the 
monks of Sinai to their monastery. The painter has, 
however, adopted the more poetical reading of the 
legend. 





New Novveterrs sy Mrs. Stersens.—A new 
nouvelette, by Mrs. Stephens, will be begun in the 
February number. The title of this story will be 
“The Divorce.” 


New Pusuications.—-Many new books have been 
received, which we have not yet had time to examine; 
but, in our next number, we shall notice them at 





I am glad to observe that it has not met with your 
approval.” 


length. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Fic. 1—A Dress or Waite TARLETANE over an. 


exceedingly light blue silk under-dress.. The skirt 
is trimmed with three deep flounces, scalloped and 
edged with a row of white silk braid—two rows of 
the same are,run on a few inches from the edge of 
the flounce, and one row at the head of it. Corsage 
plain with a sharp point, witha berthe of the same 
material as the dress, finished to correspond with 
the flounces. An.edge of Valenciennes lace around 
the top of the corsage. The hair is dressed in ban- 
deaux in front, and rather low behind, and puffed. 
A wreath of green leaves, and canary-colored flowers, 
with the side bouquets very full. The bouquet for 
the corsage corresponds with the wreath for the head. 
Fie. 1.— A Dress or Pink Satin, with three pink 
tarletane tunics, each tunic finished with a piping 
trimming put on in the diamond form. A Grecian 
corsage, sleeves very short, made to. correspond with 
the trimming on the skirt. Hair dressed very low 
at the back, with a demi-wreath, passing around the 
back of the head. Bouquet for a corsage to match. 
GenerAL Remarks.—A yery beautiful evening 
dress, which has just arrived from Paris, is of light 
blue silk, with eleven narrow flounces, slightly gra- 
duated, and edged with silk trimming of a small 
zigzag pattern. The corsage, which is low, and 
rounded in front, is edged with a row of the same 
trimming as that on the flouncés, and in front of the 
bosom there is a small bow of ribbon the color of the 
dress. Short sleeves or epaulettes of silk, trimmed 
with passementerie; and attached to them, are long, 
full sleeves of white lace, gathered at the wrist on 
bands of lace. A small chemisette of drawn muslin, 
headed with lace, shades the front of the bosom. 
The head-dress consists of a long lappet of lace, fixed 
on the head in slight fulness, forming a sort of demi- 
cap, with the ends hanging down at each side. It is 
ornamented with a wreath with full side bouquets. 
Most of the French merino dresses made up this 
season have been without either flounces or tucks; 
front and ‘side trimmings being preferred to trim- 
mings at the bottom of the skirt. This is, however, 
a mere question of taste; and flounces or tucks may 
be worn without any marked deviation from fashion. 
The tucks should be simply run in the usual manner, 


~and each one may be headed with embroidery, with 


braid, or with narrow rows of velvet. When flounces 
are adopted, two broad ones are most general. They 
likewise may’be trimmed in the manner above men- 
tioned: the trimming may be placed at the top and 
edge of each flounce, or at the edge only. 

The most fashionable winter mantelets are of 
embroidered cloth, or velvet. Fur trimmings are 
likely to be revived this winter, and we have ob- 
served several velvet mantelets edged with deep 
borders of chinchilla or sable. A few mantelets 
have been made of colored velvet of dark tints, such 
as purple. Mantelets of satin and satin a la reine are 
partially worn, Several of the last named material 
are made without trimming, and are quilted at the 





v rn 
edge of the bottom, up the fronts, and at the ends of 
the sleeves. 

The. very latest novelty, however, is the imported 
cloth cloak. These cloaks are of all. the dark 
colors, but principally black. They are made yery 
much like a gentleman’s sacque coat—of a sacque 
pattern, entirely loose, and wadded and quilted all 
through. ‘The-sleeves are/set in at the arm, and 
loose to the wrist, where some_are turned up withs 
Louis Quatorez cuff, and others are plain and braided 
in rich patterns. Many are made to open in front 
with lapells, thus exposing the bosom of. the dress if 
the weather be sufficiently warm, but with. buttons 
and button-holes, or loops to close, if otherwise. 

There is but little variety in Bonnets. The latest 
novelties are the drawn bonnets of colored velvet; 
They are lined with the same; and some are without 
trimming on the outside, whilst others are orna. 
mented with feathers. A bonnet of garnet-colored 
velvet, just arrived from Paris, has no outside trim. 
ming; but the inside is ornamented with two small 
feathers, one at each side. A bonnet of violet-colored 
velvet may be ornamented round the edge with a 
small ruche of black blonde. Chenille trimming is 
much used this season for ornamenting bonnets. It 
is disposed in a variety of ways. Some bonnets have 
the side bows on the outside. edged with chenille; 


» others are entirely covered with a network of che- 


nille; or it may be set on round the edge only ofthe 
front, in straight rows, or like braid in a sort of 
arabesque pattern. The chenille may be of the sams 
color of which the bonnet is composed, or of a dif. 
ferent hue. Feather trimming is likewise used to 
edge the bows of velvet or ribbon with which bonnets 
are trimmed, 

Fur capes, boas, and. muffs will, this winter, be 
very generally Worn. Mauffs are of medium siz. 
For boas, that called “The Queen’s Boa,” is the 
fashionable pattern. It is flat, and has no silk lining; 
both the outside and the inside being of fur. Itis 
made to cross on the bosom by means of a loop of 
fur fastened on the inside of one of the ends, the 
other end being passed through this fur loop. Sable 
boas, made in this style, are exceedingly handsome. 
For evening dress, at the theatres, opera, &c., queen's 
boas of ermine and swansdown will be very generally 
adopted during the cold weather. 

For children, sacque coats, without.a seam up the 
back, and with a large cape, are most generally worn. 
These coats may be trimmed with velvet ribbon, braid, 
or embroidery. For very little boys, the small white, 
grey or black beaver hats, with the brim looped up 
with ‘ribbon, and ornamented with a feather, is the 
only style at present. The white, beavers are deci- 
dedly the most beautiful. Little girls bonnets are 
made of drawn satin or velvet, or of quilted satin, or 
else of satin embroidered and wadded, but not quilted. 
These last are exceedingly beautiful. In these 8 
small feather is generally placed on ono. side, with a 
rosette on the other. Dresses for children are made 
much longer than formerly, with the pantalette just 
coming to the bottom of the dress. 
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THE DEATH OF MARMION. 
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